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PREFACE 


A wheel may have many spokes, but can 
have but one hub. So I may say of this vol- 
ume of mine that there are many themes and 
chapter-headings, but there is but one central 
thought into which they all converge, and that is 
that the universe is good, and that it is our rare 
good fortune to form a part of it. As this collection 
of essays does not aim to be a systematic treatise on 
any one theme, but rather a series of sallies, excur- 
sions, into the world of semi-philosophical specula- 
tion, there is inevitably much repetition; there may 
even be some contradiction. But I have concluded 
to let them stand, as I find myself an interested 
spectator of the workings of my own mind when, in 
following different roads, it arrives at the same 
truth. As all roads lead to Rome, so in the realm in 
which my mind works in this volume, all roads lead 
to the conclusion that this is the best possible world, 
and these people in it are the best possible people. 

The heart of Nature is sound. I feel toward the 
great Mother somewhat as a man does who takes 
out a policy in an insurance company: he believes 
the company is solvent and will meet its obligations. 
I look upon the universe as solvent and worthy of 
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trust. In other words this is a book of radical opti- 
mism. It might be described as an attempt to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man on natural grounds. 

My reader need hardly be told that theological 
grounds do not count with me. I want nothing less 
than a faith founded upon a rock, faith in the con- 
stitution of things. The various man-made creeds 
are fictitious, like the constellations — Orion, Cas- 
siopeia’s Chair, the Big Dipper; the only thing real 
in them is the stars, and^he only thing real in the 
creeds is the soul’s aspiration toward the Infinite. 
This abides, though creeds and dogmas change or 
vanish. 

Empedocles says: 

“ O, wretched he whose care 
Is shadowy speculation on the gods.” 

But is not speculation better than indifference? 
Curiosity about the gods may lead to a better 
acquaintance with them. I feel that each of these 
chapters might be called an altar to the Unknown 
God. 


John Burroughs 
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SHALL WK ACCEVT THE UNIVERSE? 

I 

I T is reported of Margaret. Fuller that she said 
she a<’eepte<l the universe. “ (lad, sheM hetterr' 
n^torted (htrlyle. (hirlyle himself did not aceept 
tiu* universe in a very whole-liearttal manner. Look- 
iujic up at the midnight stars, he exulainuMl: “A sa<l 
spe<’taele! If tliey Ih' inhahited, what a s(*ope for 
misery and folly; if they he na inhahited. what a 
waste of space!*’ 

It ought not to he a hanl thing to accept the 
universe, since it ap|H^urs to he a fixture, and we 
have no <’hoice in the matter; hut 1 have found it 
worth while to look the gift in tlu^ mouth, and con- 
vin<’<* myself that it is really worth acc(^pting. It 
we^r<* a pit.y to go through lih^ with a suspicnon in 
one's mind that it might have lasm a helti^r uni* 
versc\ and that some* wrong has Ikhui ilone us he- 
rausi* we have no frmlom of ohoice in tlu^ mutter, 
Tlu' thought would a<ld a ting<» of hitt«Tm\sH to all 
onr days. And .so, after living more than four s<sn‘e 
years in ilte world, niul pomiering hmg and intently 
U|Km the many prolilems whit*h lif<^ and nature. 
prem?ni, I have come* like Margaret Fuller, to 
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accept the iniiver.^^ have (‘(>nie frankly to ac- 
cept that firni verdki pron<auK*e<l upon (Teatioru 
namely* tliai it in very good ^ — good in its sum 
total uj) to this astronomic dut<\ whatever phases 
it may at times pn\simt that Umd us to a <*ontrary 
conclusion. 

Not that cold ami hungt^r, war and pestilence, 
tornadoes and eartlicpinkes, are good in a positive 
sense, hut that these" ami kindn^d things are vastly 
overbalanced hy the fore<"H mul agcm<’ies tliat 
make for our well-lKung, ~ that '‘work t<»gether for 
good/' the stmshine, the ("ooling hr<Hws, the 
fertile soil* the stabiUty of him! and sea, the gentle 
currents, the ("citiijKUHC" of the hirees of tlie earth, air, 
and water, the order ami .He<mrity of onr solar sys“ 
tern, and, in the hninan realm, the good-will and 
fellowship that are fiindly hound to prevail among 
men and nations. 

In remote geokigit" ages, la^fore the advent of 
man, when the earth's enist was less stable, when 
the air was yet loailcnl wdtli poisonous ga.s<\s, when 
terrilde and tmawirous iinimul forms held high 
carnival in tlie sini and u|Hm the land, it was not in 
the same mnwe gocK'l — gtHnl for laungs (’onsiriicR"!^ 
as we are now. In future astronomic' time, when tlic, 
earth's air and wiitiT and warmth shall have dis- 
apiK^ared — II time which sc'ienee predicts — fiml 
all life u|>on ilie glola* fails, again it will not lie gooci 
But in our gcnilogie, iiiologic, and astronoink* age, 
4 
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notwithstanding the fact that cold and sufiFering, 
war and pestilence, cyclones and earthquakes, still 
occur upon the relatively tiny ball that carries us 
through the vast sidereal spaces, good is greatly 
in the ascendancy. The voyage is not all calm and 
sunshine, but it is safe, and the dangers from colli- 
sion and shipwreck are very remote. It is a vast and 
lonely sea over which we are journeying, no other 
ships hail us and bid us Godspeed, no messages, 
wireless or other, may reach us from other shores, 
or other seas; forces and influences do play upon us 
from all parts of the empyrean, but, so far as we are 
aware, no living thing on other spheres takes note 
of our going or our coming. 

In our practical lives we are compelled to sepa- 
rate good from evil — the one being that which 
favors our well-being, and the other that which an- 
tagonizes it; but, viewed as a whole, the universe 
is all good; it is an infinite complex of compensations 
out of which worlds and systems of worlds, and all 
which they hold, have emerged, and are emerging, 
and will emerge. This is not the language of the 
heart or of the emotions — our anthropomorphism 
cries out against it — but it is the language of 
serene, impartial reason. It is good for us occasion- 
ally to get outside the sphere of our personal life 
and view things as they are in and of themselves. A 
great demand is made upon our faith — faith in the 
absolute trustworthiness of human reason, and in 
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tlK^ final !)riir!it‘«»iur <»f tlu* f(»nn»s tluit ruit* ihh 
tinivcrsi*. Not l<.> solvr IIk* riiystcTiiN, Ini! sw that 
they arc ins«jhil»h\ am! to re^t (anitinit in that nni' 
clusiaiK is tlu^ task wr set titirsfivcs Inna*. 

Evitltnifly the tidr of life is still at t!u‘ IIimhI oii 
this plam't ; its cltccks and cuitntcr (nuTfuts arist* in « 
cviUihly ia a universe whose forees an* always, atal 
always must he, in nustahlr etjnilihriiun. 

The tovt* of the* Kteniul for mankind, ainl for alt 
othcT forms of life, is not a jmrentn! Ime not t!ie 
love of tlie mottoT h»r herehihl, or of tlie fatlii*r for 
his sou: it is metre like the htve wldeh a j^^enend lias 
for his army; he Is to lead that army ihronfdi hard 
ahipH, tlinnif^li Ktruggles. thron|j:h suflVriti^cs, and 
through (ieatlu but lie is leading it to vietory. Many 
will perish tint! others may live: the Imtlle b being 
won daily. Hvoliitum has triuinplieit. If has laam n 
long and d<*s|K*rate battle, fnit liere we are and we 
hud life sw(*et. The autagtatistie fona's wldeh have 
Iks*u ov<‘reouie have lH*eome sonnvs of power. Hie 
vast army iif living forms moving down Uu* geotogie 
ages has Issm iiiudi* strong thnaigh the Iriiits iiinl 
ohstac‘les it has surmounted, till now we befmtil it in 
the fullness of its power %vith man iit its limit 

II 

Tukrk is a paragraph in Ktiiersoids .loiiritii! tut 
ProvideiHa% written when lie was t\veiity-ofii% whitdi 
is as broad and iia wi^* and as lietercalox m 

tf 
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thiu^ lie ever wrotc\ The I’rovicleiiee he (iej)i(*tH is 
the Provicltniee I nee in Nature: 

“!h’<ivi<lenee Huppurtn^ hut duen nut spoil its 
eliildriMi. We are ealled sons» not darlings, of thc^ 
Deity. TIictc is ever good in store for tliose who 
love it; knowledge for those who seek it; and if wc 
do evil, we sufIVr tlie eonse(|utuiees of evil, Tlirough- 
out the iidnunistration of the world there is tlie 
same aH|HH’t of stern kindness; of good against your 
will; good against your good; ten tliousand channels 
of active henefieence, hut all flowing with the same 
regard to gtnieral, not |)arti(’ular profit. . . • And 
to sneli an extent is this great statute^ of GchI 
earned, that many, nay, most, of the great bless- 
ings of humanity recpurec'ycles of a thousand years 
to bring them to tlieir luught.’* 

A remarkable statement to 1 k‘ made in 18*^1, in 
New England, and by n fUalgling preaelier of tlie 
ortIio«l<*x faith and the <l(‘se«aHiant of a long line of 
orilitKloK elergymen- It is ns liroad uml as impnriiid 
as scaene<\ and yet makes a strong imaginative ap- 
land. (Juod at the heart (»f Nature is the purport of 
it, not tilt* patt*nt right good of tin* ercaals, hut gotsR 
free to all w!io love it, a “stern ktialuess,’'' and no 
piirliiil, personid, viunllating Rrovideiiee tvliose t*ar 
is o|wui only to the piisswiml tif wime mad tireult, 
or orgimkiition “ **gtHHl itgiiiiisi your gtiod/* your 
eopyrigliied gotal, your jmrsoniil, mdfisli good (unless 
it k in line with cH|iial gtaai to oiliers)i ilm brotidl» 
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universal beneficence of Nature wbich brought us 
here and keeps us here, and showers its good upon 
us as long as we keep in right relations with it; but 
which goes its appointed way regardless of the sore 
needs of warring nations or the desperate straits of 
struggling men. That is the Providence that lasts, 
that does not change its mind, that is not indulgent, 
that does not take sides, that is without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. Suppose the law of 
gravity were changeable, or the law of chemical re- 
actions, or the nature of fire, or air, or water, or 
cohesion? Gravity never sleeps nor varies, yet see 
bodies rise, see others fall, see the strong master of 
the weak, see the waters flow and the ground stay. 
The laws of fluids are fixed, but see the variety of 
their behavior, the forms in which they crystallize, 
their solvent power, their stability or instability, 
their capacity to absorb or conduct heat — flux 
and change everywhere amid fixity and law. Nature 
is infinitely variable, which opens the door to all 
forms of life; her goings and comings are on such a 
large scale, like the rains, the dews, the sunlight, that 
all creatures get an equal benefit. She sows her seed 
with such a generous hand that enough of them 
are bound to fall upon fertile places. Such as are 
very limited in range, like those of the swamp plants, 
are yet cast forth upon the wind so liberally that 
sooner or later some of them fall upon conditions 
suitable to them. Nature will cover a whole town^ 

8 
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Khip wilh her wiinl-Hown .smls in order to he 
*sun‘ tluil she hits (he snuill swiunj) in one c‘orner 
it. 

A streiitn of eruTi^ry, not. deserilxMl hy the iid- 
Jeetive “ iiu'xhaustihle,'* l)enrH the universe 4tlon|X* 
iincl nil h^nns ot lifts nian with the r<\Ht, take tiunr 
ehnnees amid its eurnuits and its nuielstroms. Tlie 
gootl Providence shows itself in t ht^ power of adap- 
tation whi(‘h all forms of life possess. Home forms of 
scsi-wtHMl or iinm wliere the waves potmd 

the sliore inec'ssantly. How many frail marine (Tea- 
tnres are wreekial u|)on the shore, hut how many 
more are not wrtH*k(Hl! IIow^ many ships go down 
in the sea, hut how many more are wafted safely 
over it! 

The Providenee in Natim^ seems intent only on 
playing th<* gamedrresjKHdive of the stakes, wliieh to 
ns seem so important. Whatever the imiw, Natim’^ 
is the winner. She cannot lose. Her iKmefteems* is 
wh<»h*sah\ Her myriad forms of life are constantly 
passing throngh "the curtain of fire'’ of her inor- 
giinit' forces, and the easuidties arc* grc*at, hut the 
majority gcd thnmgli. The nssault goes on and will 
ever go on. It is like a streani of water that is wdiole 
and individnal at evcTy point, Iprt fixed and stable 
at. no pt-unt. 'Po play the game, to keep the cnrrc^nts 
going™ from tiie depths of sidereal apaca* to the 
shidhw pool hy the roadside; from tlie rise and fall 
of nations, to the brief htmr of the niimite summer 
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insects, tlie one overarching purpose seems to be to 
give free rein to life, to play one form against an- 
other, to build up and tear down, to gather to- 
gether and to scatter — no rest, no end, nothing 
final — rocks decaying to build more rocks, worlds 
destroyed to build more worlds, nations disintegrat- 
ing to build more nations, organisms perishing to 
feed more organisms, life playing into the hands of 
death everywhere, and death playing into the hands 
of life, sea and land interchanging, tropic and arctic 
meeting and mingling, day and night, winter and 
summer chasing each other over the earth — what 
a spectacle of change, what a drama never com- 
pleted! Vast worlds and systems in fiery flux; one 
little corner of the cosmos teeming with life, vast 
areas of it, like Saturn and Jupiter, dead and barren 
through untold millions of years; collisions and dis- 
ruptions in the heavens, tornadoes and earthquakes 
and wars and pestilence upon the earth — surely 
it all sounds worse than it is, for we are all here to 
see and contemplate the great spectacle;' it sounds 
worse than it is to u& because we are a part of the 
outcome of all these raging and conflicting forces. 
Whatever has failed, we have succeeded, and the 
beneficent forces are still coming our way. As I 
write these lines I see my neighbor and his boys 
gathering the hay from the meadows and building 
it into a great stack beside their glutted barns. 1 
see a chipmunk carrying stores to his den, I see 
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lHiUt‘rllit\s daiirin‘{ Ly nu })aiut<‘il \vin^.s» 1 neo aiul 
l»*Hr tin' liappy hinis, 4in(l the August, huu Lmrus 
Ills lic‘st upon all JIh* laud. 

The gr<\’tl(\sl of Imiiuui iieliu^veinents iiud the 
UKKsl. preritniH is that of the grcaii ereative artisi. 
In words, in (*c»lor, in snunds, in forms, man eomes 
neiiresi to iumilaling ilu^ (Teaiive Energy itself. 
It siHuns as if the pUmsure and the purpose of 
the C’n^aiive BntTgy wc^re endless invention ^ to 
strike out runv fonn.s, to vary perpcdually the pat- 
tern. She pmsenis inyriiuls of forms, myria<ls of 
types, inexhaustilile variety in air, earth, wat<T, ten 
thousand ways to acdiieve the same end, a prodi- 
gality of means that !>evvilder.s the mind; her aim 
to produce something new and dilTerenL an endless 
variety of forms tliat fly, that swim, that c*rcH^p, in 
the sea, in the air, on the eartlu in tlie fields, in the 
wochIs, on ilie shore. How many ways Nature has of 
si^attering hcT setHls, how many tyfHvs of wings, of 
hooks, of springs! In some slie offers a wage to bird 
or <iiiatlruped in Uiesha|KMf fruit, others slie forca- 
hly iitlni’lies to tiie passer-by. In all times iincl 
places there is a riot of invention. 

Ill 

Ann we not. men enough to faee things iw tliey an!? 
iMiisi we cosseted a little? (hin we rmt Im' weiined 
fnim the old tlieoIogic*a! pap? (am we not ri\st. eoii- 
teiit in the gtmeral iMUielicHnua! of Nature's Frovi* 
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dence? Must you and I have a special hold upon the 
great Mother’s apron strings? 

I see the Nature Providence going its impartial 
way. I see drought and flood, heat and cold, war 
and pestilence, defeat and death, besetting man at 
all times, in all lands. I see hostile germs in the air 
he breathes, in the water he drinks, in the soil he 
tills. I see the elemental forces as indifferent to- 
ward him as toward ants and fleas. I see pain and 
disease and defeat and failure dogging his footsteps. 
I see the righteous defeated and the ungodly tri- 
umphant — this and much more I see; and yet I 
behold through the immense biological vista be- 
hind us the race of man slowly — oh, so slowly! — 
emerging from its brute or semi-human ancestry 
into the full estate of man, from blind instinct and 
savage passion into the light of reason and moral 
consciousness. I behold the great scheme of evolu- 
tion unfolding despite all the delays and waste and 
failures, and the higher forms appearing upon the 
scene. I see on an immense scale, and as clearly as in 
a demonstration in a laboratory, that good comes 
out of evil ; that the impartiality of the Nature Pro^^^- 
idence is best; that we are made strong by what we 
overcome; that man is man because he is as free to 
do evil as to do good; that life is as free to develop 
hostile forms as to develop friendly; that power 
waits upon him who earns it; that disease, wars, 
the unloosened, devastating elemental forces, have 
12 
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each aiul all playtal tlieir part in dcvolopini^ and 
harcltniing nnm and giviiift l»ini tla^ laTnin filnT. dlie 
KckhI wcaild Iiavc na no odKc\ no cuttinj^ 

quality without evil to (ippo.s<^ it. Life wotild he 
taHh^le.sH or iiLsipich vvilhcnit |)nin nml struggle and 
diHap|K)intinent, Ih^hohl whul the fiery ftirna(*e 
doea for the rtu^iala — wel<ling or hhuuling or acqi- 
iirating or purifying therru and In^la^ld the hell of 
eontending and d(\Htruetive for<*(\H out of which the 
eartli (aime, and again Iwdiold the grinding and 
eroding fences, the storniH and earllupiukes and 
eruptioriH and diHintegrations that have inudt^ it 
the grcHUi inhaliitahle world that now suHtains uh! 
No* the universal f^namses do not ruHxl disinfetd* 
ing; the laws of the winds* the rains* the sunlight do 
not need ratifying. do not want the eonsUilla- 
tions any nearer*'" says Whitman. I <lo not want the 
natural IVoviclericc^ any mom attentive. d1ie wles- 
tial laws are hen* underfoot and onr treading U|Km 
ilaun dcK*s not obliterate or vulgarize them, ('hemis- 
try is incorrupt ihle and immortal, it is the hand* 
inaici of Uod; the yeast works in the elemtuils of cmr 
bread of life while we sWp; the stars scaid tlu*ir in- 
fluene<\H* the c*arth nmews itself, the hroraling lieaven 
gathers us uruler its wings* and all is w<*ll with us if 
we have the* hf*nm‘ hearts to it. 

In tin* curve <d the mtKin's or of the pla-tuds* 
disks* all broken m irn^gular lines cd the surface are 
lost to the eye — ilie wholeness of the sphert.! fcina 

13 
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subordinates and obliterates them all: so all the 
failures and cross-purposes and disharmonies in 
nature and life do not sujBBce to break or mar the 
• vast general beneficence; the flowing universal good 
is obvious above all. 

So long as we think of the Eternal in terms of our 
experience — of the knowledge of concrete things 
and beings which life discloses to us — we are in- 
volved in contradictions. The ancients visualized 
their gods and goddesses — Jove, Apollo, Minerva, 
Juno, and all the others. Shall we do this for the 
Eternal and endow it with personality.^ Into what 
absurdities this leads us! The unspeakable, the un- 
seeable, the unthinkable, the inscrutable, and yet 
the most obvious fact that life yields to us ! Nearer 
and more vital than our own bodies, than our own 
parents, and yet eluding our grasp; vehemently 
denied, passionately accepted, scoffed, praised, 
feared, worshiped, giving rise to deism, atheism, 
pantheism, to idolatry, to persecution, to martyr- 
dom, the great Reality in which we live and move 
and have our being, and yet for that very reason, 
because it is a part of us, or rather we are a part of 
it, are we unable to define it or seize it as a reality 
apart from ourselves. Our denial proves it; just as 
we use gravity to overcome gravity, so we use God 
to deny God. Just as pure light is of no color, but 
split up makes all the colors that we see, so God 
divided and reflected makes all the half-gods we 
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wcirsliip in !if<% (inHni and hltin iuhI rvd and <»nin|^e 
lire* lint ill file c>hjV<‘tH that reflect, tluaiu Inii arc* an 
t^Kirriniine nf tlic^ eye. We might with nnr tnngui\s 
ch^ny tla* air, hut <mr apoken words prov'e it. WV 
c'animf lift ours^dveH over the ftnu’e hy our own 
waist haiidH; no more cam we hy Htairc‘hing find (Sod, 
iHSaiUHC* is not an ohjeet ilmi hasplnee and form 
imd limitations. lie Is the faet of thc^ fact, the** life 
of the life, tlie soul of the soul, the* irKsanprelKaiHi- 
hh*, tlie sum of all eoutradietions, the unit of all 
diversity; he who knows lliin, knows Him ned; he 
wlio is without Him, is full of Him; turn your hack 
upon Him, then turn your hii(*k upon gravity, upon 
air, upon light. He eaimot Ik* scH*n, hut hy Him all 
seeing Cannes. He caumot he lieard, y«d: hy Him all 
hearing eomes. He is not a la'ing, ycd, apart from 
Him there is no being — tht*re is no apart from 
Him. We eontriidkd: ourselv<*s wlien wc* deny Him; 
it is oursedves we deny, and cH|ually do we c'on** 
trndiei oursedves when we ue<»ept Him; it is some-* 
thing apart from ourselves whicdi we aeeept. 

When half-gods go, says Emerson, tlie gods ar* 
rive. But ludf -gcals nc'ver go; we earn liotisc* and en- 
tertain ncMdher. What ean we do willi the Infinite*, 
the Eternal? We cam only deal with things in time 

mid spac’e things that cam la* mtiiifaTed iind 

iii«*asur4*d. What cam we do with the iiifutilely little, 
lilt* iiifiititidy great? All our gods are ludf-gods made 
ill our own image. No stm*r diK^s the wax take the 
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imprint of the seal than does the Infinite take the 
imprint of our finite minds. We create a Creator, we 
rule a Ruler, we invent a heaven and hell; they are 
laws of our own being, seen externally. 

How, then, shall we adjust our lives to the con- 
ception of a universal, non-human, non-finite, al- 
gebraic God? They adjust themselves. Do your 
work, deal justly, love rightness, make the most of 
yourself, cherish the good, the beautiful, the true, 
practice the Christian and the heathen virtues of 
soberness, meekness, reverence, charity, unselfish- 
ness, justice, mercy, singleness of purpose; obey the 
commandments, the Golden Rule, imbue your 
spirit with the wisdom of all ages, for thus is the 
moral order of the world upheld. 

The moral order and the intellectual order go 
hand in hand. Upon one rests our relation to our 
fellows, upon the other rests our relation to the 
cosmos. 

We must know, and we must love; we must do, 
and we must enjoy; we must warm judgment with 
feeling, and illume conscience with reason. 

Admit, if we must, that we are in the grip of a 
merciless power, that outside of our own kind there 
is nothing that shows us mercy or consideration, 
that the Nature of which we form a part goes her 
own way regardless of us; yet let us keep in mind 
that the very fact that we are here and find life 
good is proof that the mercilessness of Nature has 
16 
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not been inconsistent with our permanent well- 
being. The fact that flowers bloom and fruit and 
grains ripen, that the sun shines, that the rain falls, 
that food nourishes us, that love warms us, that 
evolution has brought us thus far on our way, that 
our line of descent has survived all the hazards of 
the geologic ages, all point to the fact that we are on 
the winning side, that our well-being is secured in 
the constitution of things. For all the cataclysms 
and disruptions, the globe has ripened on the great 
sidereal tree, and has become the fit abode of its 
myriad forms of life. Though we may be run down 
and crushed by the great terrestrial forces about us, 
just as we may be run down and crushed in the 
street, yet these forces play a part in the activities 
that sustain us; without them we should not be 
here to suffer at their hands. 

Our life depends from moment to moment upon 
the air we breathe, yet its winds and tempests may 
destroy us; it depends from day to day upon the 
water we drink, yet its floods may sweep us away. 
We walk and climb and work and move mountains 
by gravity, and yet gravity may break every bone 
in our bodies. We spread our sails to the winds and 
they become our faithful servitors, yet the winds 
may drive us into the jaws of the breakers. How 
are our lives bound up and identified with tlie mer- 
ciless forces that surround us! Out of the heart of 
fate comes our freedom; out of the reign of death 
17 
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comes our life; out of the sea of impersonal energy 
come our personalities; out of the rocks comes the 
soil that sustains us; out of the fiery nebulae came 
the earth with its apple-blossoms and its murmur- 
ing streams; out of the earth came man. If the cos- 
mic forces were not merciless, if they did not go 
their own way, if they made exceptions for you and 
me, if in them there were variableness and even a 
shadow of turning, the vast inevitable beneficence 
of Nature would vanish, and the caprice and uncer- 
tainty of man take its place. If the sun were to stand 
still for Joshua to conquer his enemies, there would 
be no further need for it to resume its journey. 
What I am trying to get rid of is the pitying and 
meddling Providence which our feeble faith and 
half-knowledge have enthroned above us. We need 
stronger meat than the old theology affords us. We 
need to contemplate the ways of a Providence that 
has not been subsidized; we need encouragement in 
our attitude of heroic courage and faith toward an 
impersonal universe; we need to have our petty an- 
thropomorphic views of things shaken up and hung 
cut in the wind to air. The universe is not a school- 
room on the Montessori lines, nor a benevolent in- 
stitution run on the most modern improved plan. It 
is a work-a-day field where we learn from hard 
knocks, and where the harvest, not too sure, waits 
upon our own right arm. 



II 
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F ew persons, I fancy, ever spend much time in 
thinking seriously of this vast, ever-present 
reality which we call Nature; what our true relations 
to it are, what its relations are to what we call God, 
or what God’s relations are to it; whether God and 
Nature are two or one — God and Nature, or only 
Nature, or only God. 

When we identify Nature with God we are at once 
in sore straits because Nature has a terrible side to 
her, but the moment we separate God from Nature 
we are still more embarrassed. We create a hiatus 
which we must find something to fill. We must in- 
vent a Devil upon whom to saddle the evil that 
everywhere dogs the footsteps of the good. So we 
have both a God and a Devil, or two gods, on our 
hands contending with each other. Even our good 
friends in the churches talk glibly of the God of Na- 
ture, or Nature’s God, little heeding the terrible 
black depths that lie under their words. 

The Nature that the poets sing and that nature- 
writers exploit is far from being the whole story. 
When we think cf Nature as meaning only birds 
and flowers and summer breezes and murmuring 
streams, we have only touched the hem of her gar- 
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ment — a garment that clothes the whole worlj 
with the terrific and the destructive, as well as wii ti 
the beautiful and the beneficent. Yet her fairer 
forms and gentler influences are undoubtedly the 
expression of those forces and conditions that go 
hand in hand with the things that make for our de^ 
velopment and well-being. 

Probably not till flowers bloomed and birds sang 
was the earth ripe for man. Not till the bow ap- 
peared on the retreating storm-cloud was anything 
like human life possible. Of savage, elemental Na- 
ture, black in tempest and earthquake, hideous in 
war and pestilence, our poets and nature-students 
make little, while devout souls seem to experience a 
cosmic chill when they think of these things. 

The majority of persons, I fancy, when they con- 
sider seriously the problem, look upon Nature as 
a sort of connecting link between man and some 
higher power, neither wholly good nor wholly bad; 
divine in some aspects, diabolical in others; minis- 
tering to our bodies, but hampering and obstructing 
our souls. They see her a goddess one hour, and a 
fury the next; destroying life as freely as she gives 
it; arming one form to devour another; crushing or 
destroying the fairest as soon as the ugliest; limited 
in her scope and powers, and not complete in her- 
self, but demanding the existence of something 
above and beyond herself. 

Under the influence of Christianity man has 
20 
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taken himself out of the category of natural things, 
both in his origin and in his destiny. Such a gulf 
separates him from all other creatures, and his mas- 
tery over them is so complete that he looks upon 
himself as exceptional, and as belonging to another 
order. Nature is only his stepmother, and treats 
him with the harshness and indifference that often 
characterize that relation. 

When Wordsworth declared himself a worshiper 
of Nature, was he thinking of Nature as a whole, or 
only of an abridged and expurgated Nature — Na- 
ture in her milder and more beneficent aspects.^ Was 
it not the Westmoreland Nature of which he was 
a worshiper — a sweet rural Nature, with grassy 
fells and murmuring streams and bird-haunted soli- 
tudes.^ What would have been his emotion in the 
desert, in the arctic snows, or in the pestilential for- 
ests and jungles of the tropics? Very likely, just 
what the emotion of most of us would be — a feeling 
that here are the savage and forbidding and hostile 
aspects of Nature against which we need to be on 
our guard. That creative eye and ear to which 
Wordsworth refers is what mainly distinguishes the 
attitude of the modem poet toward Nature from 

the ancient. Sympathy is always creative 

“thanks to the human heart by which we live.’^ 

The Wordsworthian Nature was of the subjective 
order; he found it in his own heart, in his dreams by 
his own fireside, in moments of soul dilation on his 
21 
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Westmoreland hills, when the meanest flowers that 
blow could bring to him “thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.’" 

The Nature that to Wordsworth never betrays 
us, and to Milton was “wise and frugal,” is a hu- 
manized, man-made Nature. The Nature we know 
and wrest our living from, and try to drive sharp 
bargains with, is of quite a different order. It is no 
more constant than inconstant, no more wise and 
frugal than foolish and dissipated; it is not human 
at all, but unhuman. 

When we infuse into it our own idealism, or re- 
create it in our own image, then we have the Nature 
of the poets, the Nature that consciously minis- 
ters to us and makes the world beautiful for our 
sake. 

When in his first book, “Nature,” Emerson says 
that the aspect of Nature is devout, like the figure 
of Jesus when he stands with bended head and 
hands folded upon the breast, we see what a sub- 
jective and humanized Nature, a Nature of his own 
creation, he is considering. His book is not an inter- 
pretation of Nature, but an interpretation of his 
own soul. It is not Nature which stands in an atti- 
tude of devotion with bowed head, but Emerson’s 
own spirit in the presence of Nature, or of what he 
reads into Nature. Yet the Emerson soul is a part of 
Nature — a peculiar manifestation of its qualities 
and possibilities, developed through centuries of 
22 
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tlie interaction of man upon man, through culture, 
books, religion, meditation. 

‘‘The ruin or the blank that we see when we look 
at Nature,” he says, “is in our own eye.” Is it not 
equally true that the harmony and perfection that 
we see are in our own eye also? In fact, are not all 
the qualities and attributes which we ascribe to Na- 
ture equally the creation of our own minds? The 
beauty, the sublimity, the power of Nature are ex- 
periences of the beholder. The drudge in the fields 
does not experience them, but the poet, the thinker, 
the seer, does. Nature becomes very real to us when 
we come to deal with her practically, when we seek 
her for specific ends, when we go to her to get our 
living. But when we go to her in the spirit of disin- 
terested science, the desert, the volcano, the path 
of the cyclone, are full of the same old meanings, 
the playground of the same old elements and forces. 
Nature is what we make her. In his Journal Emer- 
son for a moment sees Nature as she is: “Nature is 
a swamp, on whose purlieus we see prismatic dew- 
drops, but her interiors are terrific.” 

Man is the only creature that turns upon Nature 
and judges her; he turns upon his own body and 
mind and judges them; he judges the work of his 
own hands; he is critical toward all things that sur- 
round him; he brings this faculty of judgment into 
the world. 

Emerson refers to “the great Nature in which we 
23 
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rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmos- 
phere.’’ The earth lies in the soft arms of the at- 
mosphere in the same sense that it lies in the soft 
arms of its own grasses and flowers; the atmosphere 
is an appendage of the earth. If the earth literally 
lies in anything, it is in the soft arms of the all-per- 
vasive ether. Emerson’s statement is the inevitable 
poetizing of Nature in which we all indulge. We 
make soft arms for our thoughts to lie in, and peace- 
ful paths for our feet to walk in, whatever the literal 
truth may be. This is the way of art, of poetry, of 
religion. The way of science and of practical life is a 
different way. The soft arms become hard with pur- 
pose, and rest and contemplation give place to in- 
tense activity. I would not have the poet change his 
way; Nature as reflected in his mind soothes and 
charms us; it takes on hues from that light which 
never was on sea or land. But we cannot dispense 
with the way of science, which makes paths and 
highways for us through the wilderness of imper- 
sonal laws and forces that surge and roar around us. 
One gives us beauty and one gives us power; one 
brings a weapon to the hand, the other brings solace 
to the spirit. 

When Bryant identifies God with tempests and 
thunderbolts, with ‘'whirlwinds that uproot the 
woods and drown the villages,” or with the tidal 
wave that overwhelms the cities, “with the wrath 
of the mad, unchained elements” — “tremendous 
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tokens of thy power” — does he make God more 
lovable or desirable? Well may he say, “From these 
sterner aspects of thy face, spare me and mine.” 
By way of contrast let me recall that when an earth- 
quake shook California, John Muir cheered himself 
and friends by saying it was only Mother Earth 
trotting her cliildren fondly upon her knee! If we 
identify God with all of Nature, this wrathful He- 
brew Jehovah of Bryant is a legitimate conception. 
There are times when the aerial forces behave like 
a raving maniac bent upon the destruction of the 
world — the insensate powers run amuck upon all 
living things. This is not the God we habitually love 
and worship, but it is a God from whom there is no 
escape. As the result of the inevitable action of the 
natural irrational or unrational forces, tempests and 
earthquakes and tidal waves do not disturb us; but 
as the will and purpose of an Almighty Being, Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, they give all pious souls a 
fearful shake-up. We take refuge in such phrases as 
“the inscrutable ways of God,” or “the mysteries 
of Providence,” a Providence whose ways are as- 
suredly “past finding out.” 

Our State Commissioner of Education, Dr. Fin- 
ley, in an agricultural address on “Potatoes and 
Boys,” showed God cooperating with the farmer in 
a way that amused me. “The Almighty,” the Com- 
missioner said, “can make, unaided of man, pota- 
toes, but only small potatoes, and of acrid taste. He 
25 
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had to make a primitive man and t^vcai tca(*li him to 
use a hoe, helore lie, the Omnipotent Om\ could 
grow a putclii of p^itatoes.” dlie \vil<! p<»talo, he im- 
plkxl, like the wild gra|K% the wild ap|)k\ the wild 
melon, wan the work of (iod Ix^fore la^ luid man t.o 
help him; now, with man's help, we luive all the im» 
proved varic^tieK of potaloeH and fruits. Wt! have 
heard a go(Kl deal about the eoojH*raiion of man 
willi God, and as a <'oncreie exan)i})le this |K>talo- 
growirig partnership is very iiiti'n'sting. How far 
from our hiihitual attitude of miind is the thought 
tliat the Higher Powers eon(!ttrn theiustdveH about 
( ur potatoes or our turnips or our pumpkin <*rop, or 
have any part or lot in it! Emerson in his Journal 
expresses another view: '‘One would Hunk that God 
made fig-trtH^s and dates, gra|K^a and olives, hut the 
Devil made Baldwin apples and pound p<airs, eher- 
ries and whortle l>erries, Indian corn and Irish pota- 
toes.’^ 

Sir Thomas Browne called Nature the art of (Jod. 
Viewed in this light we get a new <H>nc!eption of Na- 
ture, the artistic <’on<*epti<)n. We <io not ask: Is it 
good or Imd, for us or against ns? we are inUmt on 
its symlKdieal or ideal ehanwHjr. Throiigli it GckI 
expresses himself as the artist dcH^s, l>e lie painter, 
poet, or musician, through fiis work, Wending ilie 
various elemeiiLs — the light and shade, the gocxl 
and tlie bad, the positive and the negative — into a 
vibd, harmonious whole, Oeation lieconies a pic- 
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tiin\ or II dniniii, or a syrn|»Ii(iny» in whic*h all li!V 
plays its part, in wha-li all s<^<*nrs and rondilicms* 
all f*!aincnitiil pnaasssns and diHj>lnys» play tlieir part 
and U!nt<‘ to rnak<' a vast artistic* wlinh*. I'lie con- 
tradictions in lif<\ tin* high ligliLs, tin* dt*c*p 8hadcm%s 
flu* iinpcTfcH’ticni.s, tin* nc*ntrnl spacers, an* hut tin* 
(h*vici*s of the artist to <*nhan<‘e the iota! etlVcd of 
his work. In c‘tlii(*.s and r«*ligion we ask cif a thing: 
‘Ms it gctcai?'* In pliihtsophy: ‘Ms it tnn*?** In H«*i- 
<*nec‘: ‘M.s it a fa<’t» and vt‘ri(iahlc*? “ Ihil in art we 
ask: ‘Ms it beautiful?** or ‘Ms it a real ereution?’ 
“ Is it can* with tin* vital and flowing eurrents of the 
world ?“ 

Tin* artist ahnu* is the ereidor among men; lie is 
clisintere.sted; he has no pur{N>s<* but to rival Na- 
ture; he snliordiimtes the parts to the whole; he ib 
Insfriites the divine law of iinlir«H*tions, Tin* laild, 
literal truth is not for him, hut tiie illusive, the sug- 
gesltve, the ideal truth, lb* dtws not ask what life or 
Nature are for, or are they good or bad. !m! ht iii"^ 
ierprtds them in terms of the r«*lation of their |'»ii.rts, 
he r<*iids them in tin* light of his own soul He know.** 
there is no pieture without shadows, no mitsh* wiiii* 
<mt discords, no growth wit.hout dmiy. The artist 
has “no ii3ce to grind**; to him all is right with the 
world, however out of joint it may la* in our stdf* 
seeking ltvf*s. Art is synihetie, and puts ii soul utider 
the ribs of Deiillt, ^i•it?lns* is a siriiiglii line, but Art 
k syitibiiliml i>y the imrve. 
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To regard Nature, therefore, as the art of God, 
is to see it complete in itself ; all the disharmonies 
vanish, all our perplexing problems are solved. 
The earth and the heavens are not for our private 
good alone, but for all other things. Opposites are 
blended. Good and bad are relative; heaven and 
hell are light and shade in the same picture. Our 
happiness or our misery are secondary; they are the 
pigments on the painter’s palette. The beauty of 
Nature is its harmony with our constitution; its 
terror emphasizes our weakness. 

Where does the great artist get his laws of art but 
from his insight into the spirit and method of Na- 
ture? They are reflected in his own heart; the act of 
creation repeats itself in his own handiwork. The 
true artist has no secondary aims — not to teach or 
to preach, nor to praise nor condemn; but to por- 
tray, and to show us, through the particular, the 
road to the universal. 

Eckermann reports Goethe as saying to him that 
“Nature’s intentions are always good”; but if 
questioned, Goethe would hardly have maintained 
that the clouds, the winds, the streams, the tides, 
gravity, cohesion, and so on, have intentions of any 
sort, much less intentions directed to us or away 
from us. Even the wisest among us thus make man 
the aim and object of Nature. We impose our own 
psychology upon the very rock and trees. 

Goethe always read into Nature his own human 
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traits; always when he speaks of her he speaks as an 
artist and poet. He says to Eckermann that Nature 
‘‘is always true, always serious, always severe; she 
is always right, and the errors and faults are always 
those of man. The man who is incapable of appre- 
ciating her, she despises; and only to the apt, the 
pure, the true, does she resign herself and reveal her 
secrets. The understanding will not reach her; man 
must be capable of elevating himself to the highest 
Reason to come into that contact with the Divinity 
which manifests in the primitive phenomena which 
dwell behind them and from which they proceed. 
The divinity works in the living, not in the dead; in 
the becoming and changing, not in the become and 
the fixed. Therefore, reason, with its tendency to- 
ward the divine, has only to do with the becoming, 
the living; but understanding has to do with the be- 
come, the already fixed, that it may make use of 
it.” In this last we see the germ of Bergson’s philoso- 
phy. The divinity that dwells behind phenomena, 
and from which they proceed, is the attempt of the 
human mind to find the end of that which has no 
end, the law of causation. 
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“Proud man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use!’ 

‘See all for mine,’ replies the pampered goose.” 

A nd the pampered goose was right: all things 
are just as much for her use as for man’s, 
while there are reasonable doubts whether things 
were created for the especial use of either. 

Man, like the goose, appropriates what suits him, 
but is slow to realize the fact that what suits him, or 
is fitted to his use, depends upon his own powers of’ 
adaptation. We can say that he suits it, rather than 
that it suits him. He has lungs because there is air, 
and eyes because there are certain vibrations in the 
ether. In short, nature is the primary fact, and the 
forms and organs of life the secondary fact. 

Goethe said to Eckermanh that he followed Elant 
in looking upon each creature as existing for its own 
sake. He could not believe, he said, that the cork- 
trees grow merely that we might stop our bottles, 
and, he might have added, that rubber-trees grow 
that we might have rubber overshoes. The lady in a 
public audience who once asked me what flies are 
for, evidently thought that God had made a mistake 
in creating that which annoyed her. I was pleased 
with a remark of John Muir’s in his Sierra book 
30 
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iilniut l!ie |H>is(Hi ivy: ‘O/ikv most ollu'r (hin^.s not 
iippamitly usofnl U\ man/' 1 h^ says, "'it lias f(‘W 
friiMids, and tla* hliial fjiioslioin 'Why was it inachd'^' 
g<H*s on and nn with nvvvr a ku<‘ss Ilia! (irst of all it 
iiiigh^ ha\ ‘ hiani ma<lo for itstdf." ('omin |4 from tho 
montli of a Srcjtcli Proshy I ('rian, this is luTolioal 
dootrino. Muir ha<l ovidtmtly forK<dion his early 
irainiuK- 

It is possible ft>r man to inak(' nsc^ of poison ivy; 
in fuel it is used in nualieiae; hut who shall dare to 
say that it was ma<le for that? Flit's and poison ivy 
and all other noxious and harmful lliiuKs are caieli 
and all for tlieir tiwn sakt's. Tliey were not nunle in 
the Hense that we make things. They have come to 
Im* what we ncnv find them through ilu' action and 
infiTaelion of a ihcnisand c’omph'x influeiu'es. Eaeli 
has found its place in the seheine of living things, 
ami eaf'li acds directly or indinadly upon other 
furnis is of use to them* or the nwersi*. den tlam- 
anml tilings nri'of use to inan, and as many more of 
no use to liim, !mt to mea.snre all tilings hy his 
standard «if utility is ehihlish, or to ask what mos- 
«|tiitfa*s ami ratllf'snnkes are for* with an implied 
iinjM'ai'hmeni of Nature if they are not of nervit’e to 
iitiui* is ati idle question, d'lie water and tlu' air are 
imlispensahle to life, hut them^ things arc' oldi'r than 
life, life is iidafited to them, and not they to it. 

Hie hody is full of fluids !a'eaum*eart!i and air are 
full of water. Froiii our staiidjHjini man is at the 
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bead of animate nature, but the rest of creation is 
no more exclusively for him than for the least of 
living things. The good of the world is for whatever 
or whoever can use it. Houseflies are undoubtedly 
the enemy of the human race; so are mosquitoes, so 
are venomous snakes, so are many forms of bacteria, 
and a thousand other things. Our egotism prompts 
us to ask, ‘'Why is evil in the world, anyhow?’’ But 
our evil may be the good of some other creature. 
Our defeat means the triumph of our enemy. It is 
through this conflict of good and evil, or of things 
that are for us with things that are against us, that 
species are developed and perpetuated. 

What kind of a world would it be without what 
we call evil, without hindrances? To the farmer 
drought, flood, tornadoes, untimely frosts are evils 
winch he thinks he could well dispense with, but 
so far as they make a greater struggle necessary, so 
far as they lead to more self-denial, greater fore- 
thought, and so on, they are good in disguise. 
Hardy, virile characters, like tough timber, in oaks, 
are developed by unfriendly and opposing forces. 
Intemperance, greed, cheating, lying, war, are evils 
in the social and business world; but they teach us 
the value of their opposites. We react from them. It 
is a child’s question to ask, for example, “Would 
the world not have been better had there never been 
any war?” because, since mankind is what it is, 
wars are inevitable. The absence of wars, as of in- 
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temperance, greed, cheating, implies a different 
mankind, and a different mankind implies a differ- 
ent system of things. 

The problem of evil is the problem of life; no evil, 
no life. The world is thus made. Nature is not half 
good and half bad; she is wholly good, or wholly 
bad, according to our relation to her. Fire and flood 
are bad when they master us, and good when we 
master and control them. Great good has come out 
of war, and great evil. The evil always tends to drop 
out or be obliterated, as the path of cyclones and 
earthquakes tend to bo overgrown and forgotten. 
Burned cities often rise from their ashes to new life. 
The effects of evil are finally obliterated; malignant 
forces have their day, benignant forces go on for- 
ever. The world of life, let me repeat, would not be 
here were not the balance of the account of good 
and evil on the side of the good, or if good did not 
come out of evil. 

Life is recuperative; if it falls down, it picks itself 
up again. If a state is devastated by war, in time the 
cities and towns are rebuilt, and the ranks of peace 
and industry refilled, though the growth and civili- 
zation of that country may have had a terrible set- 
back, and the whole progress of the race be re- 
tarded. Evil perishes. The terrible World War, set 
going by Germany, has depleted the wealth, the 
life, the well-being of the whole European world, 
but as the scars it made upon the landscape will in 
33 
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time be so its elftx't upon tlie life of tho 

sUiics iUn! i'oHUtninit ic^s will fade uud l>c a iniuuory 
only. Still lli<‘ (‘vils if eutaih'd ar<‘ iuhk^ the* Ii\ss de- 
plorable. Its id hate, of dc^vast.aiial honies^ 

of depleted treasures, will long eontinue. 

Life, then, in all its forms is for its own sake. It is 
an end in itself. Many things are inimical to us, and 
we are eiiually inimical to many things. We lay the 
whole of Natur<‘ undi^r eontributioti so far as vvi' can, 
and we lairb ami defeat her hostile forces so far as 
we can, hut the world was no more nirult^ for man 
than it was made* for micit and midges. When we see 
how irr(‘.s|KS‘tiv(^ of m thi^ natural fon'cs go their 
way, that W(‘ can ridi^ them and guide iluun only as 
we do wild horses — by Inung cpiicker and more 
masterful than they nn^ when we know that they 
will tread us <{own with the saim^ indilh^ence tliat 
we tread down tlie grass and tfie weeds, thc^ facts 
should tempcT atui nimlify our egotism. When we 
look into the depths of merely our own solar system, 
and scH' vast gloix^s like Jupiter and Saturn, so 
much older and gn'ater than our little earth, and 
not yet the ahotk^ of any form of life, and probably 
not within millions of years of such a state, how 
casual and insignificant niaii scM^^ms! How far from 
being tlie end and ohjeid, of creation! 

Doubtless there are numlKTlcHs worlds and wliole 
SYsiems of worlds in the depths of sidc^rea! space 
upon which life has never ap|Kjarecl, and numl>er- 
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lt*sH oilirr wnrlil-H nml .sys!«‘i!}M upuii whifli it has had 
its day and util fcirintn*. Lift* is Imt au iiiridt*ul 

ill flii* Itital srhtnni* t»f t hiri^r--;. 

1\> aisk vvIkiI this at that is fur. with rrfnrtnic*!* In 
ciurstdvt'.H, luid fit iHiuftutli* that stnnn tnu* nr sniiir* 
has hliiiidt'rnil if it is uni tif fNisitivi* unt: Iti us, 
is, Iri iia* rn|M*aL in hih* uiul tt* tliink as a nhihl. \Vn 
know wiiiii tlin luMikstiii tbn hurthn'k and tin* stirk- 
m*ril am* f«»r, atiul what, tin* wiu|ts <*n tlu* inii|df* and 
till’ ash airt* f<»r. hut. d«» wu kiiuw wlud the* st.ingn 
uri tlir nr tin* s|tiauMfai flu* hhii.’k.hrrry ur nn 

ihu ilinrU'a|>|»U* irw* iirr fur? I’lu* nnitli* uat ttiu 
iitd.th% thr liirds vni t.liu lH*rrit*H» and thr wihl nrua- 
tnrrn rai tlir thtirii ■aj^jiln. Huw ruuhl Uiuir s«*rds 
gut. stiwrt if I lit* firinklrs iiiitl thurrH drftnnhHl ilunti 
ligiiiriHi witil lifu? SfiinuH lunl tliuriw iMCfiruHsivi! 
uf ur ruiidittiiu^ in Nniiinn itiid in Im* «|iiiit! 

iiidriunnlinii nf im% iia wv iiiid«*rsl.and ttiu frriin 

Niiltirr's wuiys nrr hu unlikt* utir wuynl liur sys- 
triii <if uuttiiiiiiiirM %vt>ii!d mam firing %m in Imiik-’ 
rtifiiry, Shu Iium iifi riviiL tm rnitifudiinr* nn siiiglr 
ritfl ill virw, im innru in sluru iiji %Vindt..|i I him 
Iti suiiilrr il. Diii.* fnriti gidii-s whiii nuntiiur furin 
Inmis. Iii.iriiiiiily s|.miiking, shu is idw’iiys Iryiiig In dr* 
fujii lirrmdf. I1tr jmlidnlmg, if Irfi iilniitn wniilii m* 
trriiiiititlii itir fMiiitln liiid mi r^lrriiitiiitlr it.mdf; tim 
rtirritiii-wnrin wniitil r^trriiiiniiln tin* riirriiiit; Itir 
fiirrst, wiiriiis wniihl r?itrrfliiii.ittr Ili«* fiirrsN, i|id li*it 
iMiriiaite^ iHi|M,*n.r uticl ilwm riiViigt*?i. .Xitltirc 
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trumps her own trick; ske scuttles her own ship; she 
mines her own defenses; she poisons her own foun- 
tains; she sows tares in her own wheat; and yet she 
wins> because she is the All. The tares are hers, the 
parasites are hers, the devastating storms and 
floods are hers, the earthquakes and volcanoes are 
hers, disease and death are hers, as well as youth 
and health. The cancer that eats into a man's vitals 
— what keeps it going but Nature’s forces and 
fluids? The bacteria that flourish in our bodies and 
bring the scourges of typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, are all hers, and a part of her system 
of things. A malignant tumor is as much an expres- 
sion of Providence as is a baby or a flower. Nature 
cuts the ground from under her own feet; she saws 
off the limb upon which she is perched, but if she 
falls, she alights in her own lap. 

In walking through a blighted potato-field this 
morning, I said, “Here is one form of vegetable life 
destroying another form and bringing loss and dis- 
content to the farmer’s heart.” What purpose in the 
economy of Nature is served by this blight? Who or 
what is the gainer? After the minute organisms that 
pi'ey upon the potato-vines have done their work, 
they too jxjrish, so that two forms of life are blotted 
out. What was it all for? Why is this tragedy of one 
form of life bringing to naught other forms, which 
we witness on every hand, in vegetable and animal 
life, and in human history, being constantly en- 
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’frci? Tlif ptit ill tIuH way, is a I'mn^Iy 

imaii ittivi it in iifiplyiiift tiu* vast sfhtaiir ti>f 
'vntiiHi fitirt’ly liiiiunii sf aialards. Wr instinc*tivt*ly 
ik llt«* why liiat IIh’ wh«‘rrh)rr tif anil in uur 

‘■nnth’itl livfs try to itvia«i chu* IuuhI ilnlVat 

if utlifT us Nidurf in Ua* ahuvr inridfut. \Vi? 
ijird tiiif fnrtn uf lilV a|i:alu.st uiiultuT hustiln form, 
nr aiiii is in inakt* tidin'^ pull tugfther hir nur own 
\Vt* srt*k tn rhf*t‘k ! ht‘ ravngfs uf tlu‘ Unit 
ilffpillar, thr forust wuriiis, the ^typsy niuitu ilm 
liiitti itial I hr invi.dhlr riirutirs t hat rut uur 
*a|H*N imil iiiiir tuir appirs, as wrll as thr jy(«*rrnH that 
>w fiitiil tlist^itsirH in tiur iiiidst. But itui so Niiiurr, 
lir flm^H licit tiikr sidrs, As I Imvr hhicI, slie !iaa 
.1 iiiul liiiiitfsl aims. Thr an* hrrs* 

tica^vrr wins, (litr 4s,iiidili'an uf thr sinihuu favurs 
ir |.triiwd.ti uf ifir |H4i4tu'^'Viiir-H; auuthrr csuhIiHuu 
ivufs ilir itrvrlupiiiritt uf thr fmunts that drstruys 
iriii, Kittiirr is jumI us murli cm tlir sidr uf the* rat 
i uii till* sitir iif I hi* c'lt! ; shr arms rnrh lu ilrfrat thr 
thrr, iiiul thr fitirst ?airvivrs, Shr has nut givcai 
It* riibliii ur fi^naufy, hut. shr has given 

rr s|«ss| iiiiit II slr«-plrm ryr and great frrundity, 
ad Iter riiiiiii**s dt* ii«4 cm! lH*r ulF. 

Thr striiiigii* and r'um|«dit km uf life gu uii every- 
!i«*rr., Hut lift* is iml nil a struggle; it is nniiy and 
Its w'rll. The trees uf the furest prutesd 
lit* iiiitillirr; «iie ftiriti uf life pruflts hy anotfier 
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In the whole drama of organic nature we find 
waste and prodigality. Our economics are set at 
naught by the power that works to no special ends, 
hut to all ends, and finds its account in the tumor 
that eats up the man, as much as in the man him- 
self, in the fungi that destroy the potato crop, or the 
chestnut-trees, as truly as in these things them- 
selves. Yet behold what specialization and what 
development has taken place in spite of these cross- 
purposes, this chaos of conflicting interests! Out of 
discord has come harmony; out of conflict has come 
peace; out of death has come life; out of the reptile 
has come the bird; out of the beast has come man; 
out of the savage has come the moral conscience; 
out of the tribe has come the nation; out of tyranny 
has come democracy. It is the waste, the delays, the 
pain, the price to be paid, that appall us. 

We must regard creation as a whole, as the evo- 
lution of worlds and systems, and not concentrate 
our attention upon man and his ways, or upon the 
earth — so small a part of our solar system. 

Our benevolent institutions are not types of the 
universe; our idea of fatherhood does not fit the 
Eternal. 

Our fathers had a complete and consistent ex- 
planation of the problem of evil that so perplexes us. 
They invented or postulated two opposing and con- 
tending principles in the world — one divine, the 
other diabolical. One they named God, the other, 
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Satan. Their conception of God would not allow 
them to saddle all the evil and misery of the world 
upon him; they had to look for a scapegoat, and 
they found him in the Devil. One is just as necessary 
to a consistent cosmogony as the other. If we must 
have an all-wise, all-merciful, all-powerful, all-loving 
God — the author of all good and the contemner 
of all evil — we must also have a god of the oppo- 
site type, the great mischief-maker and enemy of 
human happiness — the author of war, pestilence, 
famine, disease, and of all that hinders and defeats 
the reign of the perfect good. Without the concep- 
tion of the Devil, we are forced to the conclusion, 
either that God is not omnipotent, or that he is re- 
sponsible for all the sin and suffering in the world. 
If you make man this Devil, then who made 
man? 

Wrestle with the problem as we may, we are im- 
paled on one or the other horn of the dilemma. 
Our traditional God is more cruel and more indiffer- 
ent to human suffering than any tyrant that ever 
gloated over human blood and agony, or else he is 
fearfully limited in his power for good. 

With a Devil at our disposal to whom we can im- 
pute the evils of life, the situation clears up, and 
God emerges, shorn of his omnipotence, it is true, 
but still the symbol of goodness and love. 

In our day the Devil has lost his prestige and is 
much discredited. As a power in men’s minds his 
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reign is over, and hell, his headquarters, no longer 
casts its lurid light upon human life. 

In an equal measure the old Hebraic conception 
of God as a much-magnified man, the king am 
ruler of heaven and earth, with heaven as his throne 
has gone out, God is now little more than a name 
for that tendency or power in the universe which 
makes for righteousness, and which has brought 
evolution thus far on its course. 

To account for the world as we find it, we are 
compelled to look upon it as the inevitable result 
of the clashing and interaction of purely natural 
forces resulting in both so-called good and evil; that 
is, in what is favorable to life, and in what is against 
life. But as life is adaptive and assimilative, it slowly 
turns the evil into good, of course at the expense of 
delays and waste and suffering, and thus develop- 
ment becomes possible, and man, after untold mil- 
lions of years, appears. 

When we look forth upon the universe, what do 
we see? When we look upon the non-living world, 
we see a mere welter and chaos of material forces — 
a conflict of chemical and physical principles seek- 
ing a stable equilibrium — water running, winds 
blowing, mountains decaying, stars and systems 
whirling, suns waning or waxing, nebulae condens- 
ing, vast orbs colliding, and all issuing in a certain 
order and system under the rule of purely mechani- 
cal and mathematical laws. The stellar universe is a 
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Viisl jiiiichiiK', aiiiciiablo to t.lio measurements and 
(•alculations of the astronomers. The eclipses all 
occur exactly on time, and the planets revolve in 
lh(‘ir orl>its wifhmit. the untruth, as Whitman says, 
of a single second. 'I'lie di.sorder and disruptions 
vvhi<-h occur are in.side of vast fundamental laws. 
Our mountains and seas are shaken by earthquakes, 
and t he ('art h's surface is sw<‘i)t by cyclones and the 
s('a.shor<‘s are dtwastated by tidal waves, yet these 
things are only pha.s<‘s of the (dfort toward a fixed 
(‘(juilibritim. The earth’s surface as we now behold 
it, the distribution of laud and water, of mountain 
inul plain, the proct'-ssion of the seasons, our whole 
weather .system, tlie friendly and the unfriendly 
forces, artj all the outcome of tins clash and stress 
of the phy.sical forces, which make a paradise of 
8om<* places aiul the opjmsite of others. 

When we look ujKm the living world as revealed 
in the geologic record, wc still .see a kind of welter 
and chaos, lait we also see the advent of new prin- 
ci|»lcs not etdirely subject to mechanical and mathe- 
matical laws. Life goes its way and takes liberties 
with it.s physical <mvironment. Living bodies change 
and devehjp ns tla* non-living do not. The various 
organic forms “ rise on stepf)ing-stones of their dead 
M'lves,” and incalculably slow transformations of 
lower forms into higher take place, but not without 
aj)pnlling delays and WJiste and suffering. Chemical 
and mechanical laws are still in full force, but they 
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appear to l)e in tlie service of a new principle; an 
organizing tendency of a new kind is at work in the 
world; chance and necessity seem to play a less con- 
si)icuous part. Yet there is nothing that meets our 
idea of justice, or mercy, or economy of effort. 

For millions upon millions of years the earth 
swarmed with low, all but brainless creatures. The 
monsters of sea and land that appeared in the mid- 
dle period were huge and terrible in body and limb, 
but very small in capacity of brain. Huge ganglions, 
or knots of nervous tissue, in different parts of their 
bodies seem to have served as a substitute for a cen- 
tralized brain and a complex nervous system. The 
brontosaurus, seventy feet long, with a body weigh- 
ing many tons, had a brain not much larger than a 
man’s double fists. Brains as yet played a very sub- 
ordinate part in the world. Reptiles and half -reptiles 
possessed the earth. The age of mammals was as yet 
only hinted at. But after long geologic ages, mam- 
mals came to the front, holding the precious possi- 
bility of man, and reptiles were relegated to the rear. 
The animal brain increased, wit began to get the 
better of brute force, and the small and feeble ances- 
tors of man appeared in the biological drama. They 
were like small and timid supernumeraries skulk- 
ing or hiding on the wings of the stage. Lemurs and 
monkeys appeared long before there were any signs 
of the anthropoid apes, and the anthropoid apes were 
in evidence long before the first rude man appeared. 
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In all the vast stretch of geologic and biologic 
time, do we see any evidence of the active existence 
of the God and the Devil of our fathers? Not unless 
we identify them with the material forces that then 
ruled and shaped the world, and these forces, by any 
other name, are of the same impersonal, impartial, 
unforgiving character as is disclosed in our dealings 
with them to-day. 

When we turn to the higher forms of organic life, 
especially to man and his history, what do we see? 
We still behold the same trial-and-error method, 
the same cruelty, waste, delays, and suffering that 
we behold in the lower forms. We see progress, we 
see the growth of ethical principles, we see man’s 
increasing mastery over the forces of nature and 
over himself, but in the competition of races and na- 
tions, the race is still to the swift and the battle to 
the strong. We see a high standard of individual 
morality contending with a low standard of interna- 
tional morality. We still see civilized nations look- 
ing upon treaties as ‘‘scraps of paper”; we see them 
regarding their neighbors as rivals and enemies; we 
see millions of men that have not the shadow of 
a grievance against one another, fiercely trying to 
slay one another, and praying to the same God for 
victory. We see the nefarious doctrine that physical 
might makes moral right written in lines of blood 
and fire across the face of whole kingdoms; we see 
the legitimate competitions of peace and industry 
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turned into the strife of armed conquest; we 
small and peaceful nation trampled underfoo 
big nation bent upon plunder and conquest; ^ 
hatred toward a kindred nation glorified, ai 
murder of innocent women and children and 
non-combatants adopted as a fixed policy; h 
we see all the vast resources of science and of 
ern civilization wedded to the spirit of the Hu: 
turned loose in a war for world-dominion. T 
suits of eighteen centuries of Christian culture 
off the German nation like a whitewash in this 
and fury of the military spirit; the German ] 
stand revealed as at heart unmitigated barb^ 
wonderfully eflficient, but wonderfully inhum 
we appeal to the supernatural to account for t 
we certainly need a Devil, if not several of th( 
account for the temper of the German mind ( 
the late war. No wonder the good people are 
faith, and are shocked and dismayed at the th 
that their aU-loving, omnipotent God permits 
things. 

Down the whole course of history we see nc 
powers at work than those that are about us. 
is in the ascendancy everywhere, or soon w 
evil dies out; the wicked cease from troublin 
amelioration of mankind goes on; and no C 
Devil hinders or favors. 

Nature is both God and Devil, and natural 
supreme in the world. The moral conscious! 
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man, — ill! our dreams of perfection, of immortality, 
of t he ji:ood, tlu'; bea.utiful, tlie true, all our vencra* 
lion and our religious aspirations, — this is Nature, 
tXK). 

Ma-n is a part of the universe; all that we call 
good in liiin,a,Tid all that we call bad, arc a part of the 
universe. The God he worships is his own shadow 
c‘ast upon the heavens, and the Devil he fears is 
his own shadow likewise. The divine is the human, 
magnified and exalted; the Satanic is the human, 
magnified and debased. 

We find God in Nature by projecting ourselves 
there; we find him in the course of history by read- 
ing our own ideals into human events; we find him 
in our daily lives by listening to the whisperings of 
our own inherited and acquired consciences, and by 
dwelling upon the fatality that rules our lives. 

We had nothing to do with our appearance here 
in this world, or with the form our bodies take, or 
with our temperaments, and, only in a degree, with 
our clispositions. Some power other than ourselves 
brought us here and maintains us here for a period, 
as it brought here and maintains all other forms of 
life; but, I repeat, that power is inseparable from 
the physical and chemical forces, and goes its way 
wliether we prosper or perish. Yet it is more posi- 
tive than negative, more for us than against us, else 
we should not be here. 

Where does man get his ethical standards? Where 
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does lie get liis eyes, liis cars, his heart? He gets 
them where lie got liis life — from natural sources. 
He gets them whence he got his sense of art, of 
lieauty, of harmony. There are no moral standards 
in Nature a.})art from man, but as man is a part of 
Nature, so are these, and all other standards. So are 
all religions, arts, literatures, philosophies, hero- 
isms, self-denials, as well as all idolatries, supersti- 
tions, sorceries, cruelties, wrongs, failures, a part of 
Nature. 

Is the big-brained man of to-day any less a part of 
Natum than the low-browed, long-jawed man of 
Pliocene times? 

The humanization of God leads us into many 
difficulties. If He is a personal being with attributes 
and emotions like our own, then we are forced to the 
conclusion that He is no better than we are — that 
He has our faults as well as our virtues, our cruelty 
as well as our love. He is a party to all the wrongs 
and (rrimes and suffering that darken the earth; He 
permits wars and pestilence and famine and earth- 
quakes and tornadoes, and all the consuming and 
agonizing diseases that flesh is heir to. He is an in- 
finite man with infi.nite powers for good and evil. 

In the long drama of animal evolution there has 
evidently been as much suffering as pleasure, and of 
the drama of human history the same may be said: 
pain, failure, delay, injustice, to all of which our 
humanized God has been a party. No wonder our 
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faihrrs Ww prohh^ia of llu^ ways of 

(UhI to mao. As so<»n as tlit*y put t luaus(‘lv<Ns iu his 
p!<u’t\ t lii'V r *lt t Ih' notai of sonic f^routuls upon whi(*h 
to justify Ids (Itadiints with the He had ct(»- 

ated. But tlaw st'andicd, and their (lesc’cnduutH still 
s«\Hrelu in vain. If we see (iod as a nuiin no niatixT 
!io\v ndght>% He is still guilty of what hnv nnite men 
w«mld 1 h* guilty. What men would be guilty of p<T- 
mitting tlu* sin and misery that fill the world at tins* 
or any otlier. tiimd'' 

The Nature Ood ladtlaT sends (‘alamities nor 
wills them ** t!ay are an inevitable part of the 
growtli and devtdopiuent t^f things; iluy are eddie.s 
in tin* stream of fon*es. What we call evil is evil only 
from our |aunt «»f view; evil is a human word and 
tmt the wont of the Intiuite. If the worhl were some- 
thing made by a Makt^r exbTnal to it* then it were 
|M*rtinetit in ask, Why not make it a better world? 
Why not Itaive out |aiin and sin and all otlier fdiase-s 
ejf evil? Iltii the world is not sonadlting made* and it 
did not have ii Maker* ns we use those words. The 
tiniverHe iX Hiul always has Imsuu ‘Trcan everlasting 
to eviTlastingd’' and man is a part of it., and his lifcj 
is siilijis’t to the same vieissitudes as the rest of ere- 
ation. Aliin has eome inbi this senm* of right and 
wrong, of just lee and ineny. of truth and false- 
liiMal, Ilf good and evil* as ma»essary eonditions of 
Ills di*velo|imeitt, iiui ihosi^ things are not abso- 
lute; they |M.*rtiiiti Ui him alone. The physical forces 
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break out of tlxeir natural bounds and run riot for a 
season ; tlie human forces do the same thing and 
give rise to various excesses. The crimes and mis- 
demeanors of man are exceptional as the outbreaks 
In nature are exceptional. They relate man to na- 
ture and show how the same plan runs through both. 
A world with storm and the warring and violence 
of the elements left out would be a radically differ- 
ent world — an impossible world. And a world of 
man, a Quaker world, is equally impossible. 

If some being of infinite wisdom and love had 
made the world and made man to live in it, we could 
ask him some embarrassing questions; but, let me 
repeat, the world was not made, it is only a link in a 
chain of cosmic events, and it is not for man any 
more than for any other creature. Each must work 
out his own salvation, with fear and trembling.” 

Introduce design into nature and you humanize 
it and get into diflficulties at once. It is above design. 
We have no language in which to speak the ultimate 
truth, no language in which to describe the charac- 
ter and the doings of the Infinite. The ways of the 
Infinite are not only past finding out, they are un- 
speakable by reason of our finite relations to them. 
We cannot arraign the Nature God. It does not de- 
sign, nor make, nor govern, nor employ means to 
ends, as do the man-made gods. It is. All things ar( 
a part of its infinite complexity. Nature rests for 
ever in itself. It neither fails nor succeeds. In itseU 
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it h nei tlier good nor evil, neither divine nor devilish; 
*.t is all things to all men, because they are all things 
to it. It is neither one nor many; it is the Infinite. In 
these vain attempts to define or describe the inde- 
finable I have no language but that of the finite, no 
language but that of our limited or circumscribed 
rtd alien to the woidd of concrete and fragmentary 
things. Hence I am constantly like the plains ranger 
caught by his own lasso, or the angler caught by his 
own hook. 

Emerson said that in trying to define the Eternal 
we need a language that differs from our everyday 
speech as much as algebra differs from arithmetic. 
Outside of the physical organism there is neither 
pleasure nor pain, good nor bad, light nor dark, 
sound nor silence, heat nor cold, big nor little, hard 
xior soft ; all these things are but words in which 
wc describe our sensations. When there is no ear, 
tluTC is no sound, but only motion in the air; when 
there is no eye, there is no light or color, but only 
motion in the ether; when there are no nerves, 
there is no lieat or cold, but only motion, more or 
h\ss, ill the molecules of matter. Degrees and dif- 
fc^rences belong to the region of our finite minds. 
In trying to define or state the Infinite, we are off 
the sf)here, outside thb realm of experience, and 
our words have no meaning. 

It is the circular or orbicular character of creation 
tliat baiSes us. We cannot fi.t the sphere into the 
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triangles and parallelograms of tlie terms of our ex- 
perience. We cannot square the circle of Infinity. 
The terms 'dove,” "anger,” "mercy,” "father- 
hood,” do not apply to God any more than "over” 
or "under,” or "beginning” or "end,” apply to the 
sphere. In regard to God, the language of science 
and mathematics is one with the language of wor- 
ship and ecstasy. 

I find I have never been burdened by a sense of 
my duty to God. My duty to my fellow-men and to 
myself is plain enough, but the word is not adequate 
to express any relation I may hold to the Eternal. 
Do I owe any duty to gravity without which I could 
not move or lift my hand, or any duty to the sun- 
shine or to the rains and the winds? Instinctively, 
unconsciously, for the most part we obey the law of 
gravity, and instinctively we adjust ourselves to all 
the natural forces, not from a sense of duty, but 
from a sense of self-preservation. These things are 
a part of our lives and not something to which we 
hold only a casual and precarious or external rela- 
tion. My relation to the Eternal is not that of an in- 
ferior to a superior, or of a beneficiary to his bene- 
factor, or of a subject to his king. It is that of the 
leaf to the branch, of the fruit to the tree, of the 
babe in the womb to its mother. It is a vital and an 
inevitable relation. It cannot be broken. It is not a 
matter of will or choice. We are embosomed in the 
Eternal Beneficence, whether we desire it or not. 
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T!s*w<* imthcjiim wIh) IhroiijLfh life looking 

upon the FJrriia! as a power exleriml to themselves^ 
Hahiting liiiu as the solclit^r saluU's his officer, are not 
Its truly religious as Hit^y think tli<*y are. The oh! 
roneepfitui of an t^xlernal ( hmI, the sujjnane rnltT of 
the tiiiivtUHe, with whom Mt»S4*s talked aiul walked 
and i*ven saw the liimltT parts <»f, is tail of date iu 
<»ur I inn*. Still tin* <»\enirehing thought of the In- 
finite and thf* Fttu'nak in wlaan we live and move 
find have onr l>eing. must at times awaken in the 
inimis of at! of us, aiu! lend dignity and sobriety to 
iiur lives. 

Iltd the other world fades as this world briglitens. 
Seiem*e has miuh* IIuh worhl so interesting and won- 
derfuk ami our mimts find such seojH' in it hir the 
exereimMif all tlieir janvers. that thoughts of anotlier 
wa»rld lire iMasiming fortugn to us. We shall nevi?r 
exiiaiisl tlit* lM*auties and tlie wonders and the 
posHihilities of this. To feel at liome on tliis planet, 
and that tl is, with idl its drawhaeks, the lH\Ht pos- 
sible world, I look upon as the supreme felieity of 
life. 

When we look a! it in its mere physieal and eliemi- 
eii! aspects, its play of f<irc*es, tangible and inian- 
gil»!f% its resi»rvoir of f*nf*rgy. its ‘'journeying of 
liloiitsF* its ritdialing eleetrons, its magncdu’ eur- 
retifs, its traiisiiiut.af ions ami eyeles of ehange, its 
Itiddtm bill poleiit liciivities, its streaming auniras, 
its t'liitiigiiig its myriad forms of life, and 
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a thousand other things — all make it a unique and 
most desirable habitation. 

When we consider it in its astronomical aspects 
as a celestial body floating in the luminiferous ether 
as in a sea, held in leash by the sun, and as sensitive 
to its changes as the poplar leaf to the wind, vast 
beyond our power to visualize, yet only a grain of 
sand on the shores of the Infinite, an evening or a 
morning star to the beings on other planets, if there 
are such, mottled with shining seas or green and 
white continents and canopied with many-hued 
cloud draperies, and existing in closest intimacies 
with the wonders and the potencies of the sidereal 
heavens — a veritable fruit on the vast sidereal tree 
of life — when we realize all this, and more, can we 
conceive of a more desirable or a better-founded 
and better-furnished world? The voyage we make 
upon it may be a long one; if we claim the century of 
life which Nature seems to have allotted us on con- 
ditions, we shall travel about thirty-six billions of 
miles in our annual voyages around the sun, and 
how many more millions with the sun around hif 
sun, we know not. A world made of the commoi 
stuff of the universe, a handful of the dust of the 
cosmos, yet thrilling with life, producing the race of 
man, evolving the brain of Plato, of Aristotle, of 
Bacon, the soul of Emerson, of Whitman, the heart 
of Christ — a heavenly abode surely. Let us try to 
make amends for depreciating it, for spurning it, 
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for surroiuloriiift it to ihr iF^viK aiui for iuniing 
from it ill soiirrh <>!’ a 

Our i-. at faulty <iiir saints liav<* hotTay<al 

us. thoul«»|uaiiN liavi* hlarktaual and il(‘fa,oi‘d our 
earthly tiau|ilt% arnl swapiHsl it off f<jr eloiul man- 
sions in tin* Lainl of XowlHTe. la'avens (‘Mihraee 
us always; the far otf is here, c’lose at hand; the 
ground under your <iot»r stotu' is a pari of ilu^ morn- 
ing star. If we eonltl tmly pnll onrselves up out. of 
our alisorption in trivia! affairs, out of the petty 
iiirinoil of onr praetieal lives, and see oui’M'lves and 
our world in perspeOive and as a [lari of the et^les- 
iinl «ird«*r, we eoutii ei»aw* iu w«*<*p niui wail ov(T our 
prosair existenee. 

The iistroiioiua* view of our world* and iiie Dar- 
wltiian view of our lives must gtj together. Ah one 
eaim* out t»f the wlarling* fiery nelmhe, ho the other 
eitiiie out the struggling, shnvly evolving* hio- 
logiea! world of the tiiiieellnlar lif<* of the old maiH. 

Iltologie tiiiie sets its mad tijaui one, and (SKSiuie 
time ufMiii the olhiT. IHgtiity and Iwaiuty and iiumii- 
iiig are given to otir lives when we mn* far enough 
find wide eitotiglu wlien we ms* the foree.s ilmt min- 
ister to iis» and the order of which we fom 
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IV 

THE XJNrVERSAL BENEFICENCE 

fTPIHAT bodies rise in the air does not disprove 
J- gravity; on the contrary, it proves it. The pull 
of gravity never lets go of the bullet from the gun; 
no matter how high or how far it goes, down it 
comes, sometime, somewhere. 

There is no force when there is nothing to resist 
force. The force of the chemical reaction in the gun 
on the explosion of the powder is hurled back by 
the mass and resistance of the gun, ^ and sends the 
bullet high or far, but does not for a second break 
its hold upon it. Smoke rises because the air falls; 
clouds float because of the greater weight of some- 
thing beneath them. The river flows because its 
banks do not. 

The goodness of nature is the universal fact, like 
gravity, and its evils and enmities and hindrances 
only prove the law. 

The waters of the globe seek their level, seek to 
reach a haven of everlasting repose; but behold 
how that purpose is forever frustrated, and the cur- 
rents never cease. It is as if the creeks and rivers 
never reached the sea; they are traveling that way 
forever; it is as if the great ocean currents and sub- 
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marine Amazons and Mississippis were seeking an 
escape whicli they never find; their quest is ever re- 
newed. Nature is Nature because her work is never 
complete; her journey is never ended; the fixity and 
equilibrium which her elements appear to seek, is 
ever deferred; life can appear and go on only in a 
changing, unstable world, and it is this flux and 
mutability of things that bring all our woe, and all 
our joy as well. If winds did not blow, and bodies 
fall, and fire consume, and floods overpower, if the 
equilibrium of things were not perpetually broken, 
— which opens the door to all our troubles and dis- 
asters, — where should we find the conditions of our 
life? 

Life has appeared in an unstable world, and is 
conditioned upon this instability. Fixity means 
death. It is in the line of organic effort that living 
forms appear; it is in an imperfect world that we 
strive for the perfection that we never reach. 
Blessed be the fact that our capacity for life, for 
happiness, is always greater than the day yields. 
Satiety checks effort. 

The Nature Providence is stem and even cruel 
in some of its dealings with us, but not in all, else we 
should run away from home. It is genial and friendly 
in the genial season — in a June meadow, in a field 
of ripening grain, in an orchard bending with fruit, 
in the cattle on a thousand hills, in the shade of the 
friendly trees, in the bubbling springs, in the paths 
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by the green fields and by still waters, and in te 
thousand other aspects of its manifold works. 1 
is not friendly in the tropical jungles, nor amid tli 
snows and blizzards of the polar regions, but upo 
four fifths of the surface of the globe it may b 
said to be friendly or neutral. Man is armed to fac 
its hostile aspects and to turn its very wrath t 
account. If God maketh the wrath of man to prais 
Him, so man maketh the wrath of God to ser^v 
him, as when he subdues and controls Nature’s d< 
structive forces, tames the lightning and hamessc 
Niagara. He has not bound the cyclone yet, nc 
warmed himself by the volcano, nor moved mom 
tains from his path with the earthquake, but I 
may do it yet. He is fast drawing the fangs c 
contagious diseases, thus adding to his length ( 
days. 

The Nature Providence worldng in man an 
through him has made the world more fit for man 
abode. 

Action and reaction are the steps by which Hi 
ascends. Nature acts upon man and man reaci 
upon nature. The labor the farmer puts into the so 
comes back to him with interest, and enables him t 
labor more. The capital of life grows in that waj 
action and reaction; up we go. 

‘"Are God and Nature then at strife?’^ asks Tei 
nyson, baffled and unsettled by what he sees aboi 
him. There is strife in the living world, the strugg 
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of existence. In the non-living, there is collision, dis- 
ruption, overthrow. The apparent strife between 
the two worlds is an effort toward adjustment on 
the part of the living — to master and utilize the 
non-living. The inorganic goes its way under th^ 
leash of physical laws, heedless of the organic. Myr- 
iads of living things are crushed and destroyed by 
the ruthless onward flow of the non-living. There is 
life in the world because life is plastic and persistent 
and adaptive, and perpetually escapes from the 
blind forces that would destroy it — the winds, the 
floods, the frost, the heat, gravity, earthquakes, 
chemical reactions, and so on. Every living thing 
runs the gantlet of the insensate mechanical and 
chemical forces. But this is not strife in our human 
sense; it is the discipline of nature. No living thing 
could begin or continue without these forces which 
at times are so hostile. Like faithful gardeners pre- 
paring the seed-beds, they prepared the earth for 
the abode of man and all other living forms. They 
made the soil, they bring the rains, they begat the 
winds, they prearranged all the conditions of life; 
but life itself is a mystery, the great mystery, super- 
mechanical, super-chemical, dependent upon these 
forces, but not begotten by them. They are its 
servants. 

The struggle in the world of living forms is a con- 
dition of development, growing things are made 
strong by the force of the obstacles they overcome. 
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From our limited human point of view there are 
phases of creation that make it look like a game be- 
tween intelligent contending forces, or as if one god 
tried to undo the work of another god, or at least to 
mar and hinder his work — some mischievous and 
malignant spirit that sows tares amid the wheat, 
that retards development, that invents parasites, 
that produces the malformed, that scatters the 
germs of disease. How much at heart Nature seems 
to have the production and well-being of offspring, 
yet what failures there are! in the human realm the 
deformed, the monstrous, the idiotic. It seems as il 
all things in heaven and earth had a stake in a per- 
fect baby and in its growth and development. A 
land swarming with beautiful and happy children 
should make the very stars rejoice. Motherhood 
itself is a beautiful and divine symbol, yet whal 
perils attend it! In many cases mother and child 
sink into the same grave. Then along comes some 
malignant spirit and sows the germs of infantile pa- 
ralysis, and great numbers of children perish, and 
still greater numbers are crippled and deformed foi 
life. What a miscarriage of nature is that! Wha1 
a calamity, and unmitigated evil! 

When, an insect stings a leaf or plant-stalk anc 
the plant forthwith builds a cradle and nursery foi 
the young of the insect, that is one form of life usin^ 
another form; or when a parasitical bird, such ai 
the European cuckoo, or our cowbird, lays its egg u 
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the nest of another bird, that is the same thing — 
life is still triumphant. But when the germs of a 
contagious disease — tuberculosis, diphtheria, scar- 
let fever — invade the human system and finally 
result in its destruction, then dissolution is trium- 
phant; all this delicately and elaborately organized 
matter comes to naught. In this we see the failure 
of the tendency or impulsion in matter which re- 
sults in organization — the mystery and the miracle 
of vitality, as Tyndall called it, and the triumph 
of the contrary impulse or disorganization, unless 
we regard the destructive and death-dealing germs 
themselves as a triumph of organization, which, 
from the scientific point of view, they surely are. 
Then we have Nature playing one hand against the 
other. From our point of view it is like pulling 
down a temple and reducing the bricks and stones 
to dust for the use of ants. But who shall say that 
Nature is not just as careful of the ant as of the 
man? — which is, of course, a distasteful bit of 
news to the man. 

When one thinks of the myriads of minute living 
organisms that pervade and make up his own body, 
of their struggles and activities, their antagonisms 
and cooperations, their victories and defeats, — the 
cells cooperating and building up the organs, the 
organs cooperating and building up the body, the 
phagocytes policing the blood and destroying the in. 
vading germs, the intestinal flora contending with 
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From our limited human point of view there ai 
phases of creation that make it look like a game b' 
tween intelligent contending forces, or as if one gc 
tried to undo the work of another god, or at least i 
mar and hinder his work — some mischievous ar 
malignant spirit that sows tares amid the whea 
that retards development, that invents parasite 
that produces the malformed, that scatters tl 
germs of disease. How much at heart Nature seen 
to have the production and well-being of oifsprin; 
yet what failures there are! in the human realm tl 
deformed, the monstrous, the idiotic. It seems as 
all things in heaven and earth had a stake in a pe 
feet baby and in its growth and development. , 
land swarming with beautiful and happy childre 
should make the very stars rejoice. Motherhoo 
itself is a beautiful and divine symbol, yet whj 
perils attend it! In many cases mother and chi] 
sink into the same grave. Then along comes son 
malignant spirit and sows the germs of infantile pj 
ralysis, and great numbers of children perish, an 
still greater numbers are crippled and deformed f( 
life. What a miscarriage of nature is that! Wh( 
a calamity, and immitigated evil ! 

When an insect stings a leaf or plant-stalk an 
the plant forthwith builds a cradle and nursery fc 
the young of the insect, that is one form of life usir 
another form; or when a parasitical bird, such i 
the European cuckoo, or our cowbird, lays its egg i 
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ru'st antdlirr hinl» that is ihr same thiii|:j - 
liff* is still t ritiinphunl. lint, wht*u the i^erms cif a 
disease - t.uhereiilosis, diplitlunia.^ s<aLr- 
lei fever - iuvatle Ma* Inimaii sysUnn and finally 
resnlt in its de^.t nietiun, then dissnliitimi is iriuin- 
phalli; al! this <ielieat<dy and elabnrately (irganizial 
matter eonies te naurdd- Iii this we sin* Mu* failures 
nf file tendeney nr impulsiun in matter whieh re- 
sults in nr|tani/,at inn tiu* mystery and the miraele 
nf vitality, as Tyndall <’alled it, and the triumph 
nf the enittrary impulsi* nr disnr^mniicatinu, iml<*ss 
we re|(ard the di'strueiive and ileath dealing germs 
UieiUHelves as a triumph of nrgani/atiinn, whieh* 
from the Hetenitfie pnint t)f view, they surely are. 
^rhen we have Nat ure playing out* hand against the 
other. From our iwmii of view it is like pulling 
<lowii II temple and reihnang the hrk‘ks and stones 
til dust for the of ants. But who shall say that 
Nature is not junt ns eaivfitl of the ant as of the 
man? - whieh is, of eoursi*. ii dislastt*fui hit of 
news to the man. 

When out* thinks of the myriails of iiumite living 
organisms tlnii luTvaiie and make np Ins own hody^, 
<>f their strugglt*s and aetivities, their antagonisms 
iiiiil eiMi|M*riiiioiis, tiudr vi<dori<*s and defeats, the 
etdk c*oil|«:*riitiiig and huthling up the organs* the 
orgiwtK f*oil|M*raiiiig iitid huikiing up thi.? kidy, the 
pliagiK.’ylrs ptitii'ing the hkaal and destroying the in 
Viidiiig gtTiiis, the intestinal tlorii eonteiiding with 
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one another for the possession of the soil, the fer 
ments, the enzymes, — when one thinks of all thi 
and more, and how little aware the man is of al 
this strife and effort and activity within him, - 
how he himself, body and mind, is the result of i 
all, — one has a dim vision of all our strife and effor 
in this world as a part of the vital movements of ; 
vast system of things, or of a Being that is no mor< 
cognizant of our wars and struggles and triumph 
than we are of the histories of the little people tha 
keep up the functional integrity of our own systems 

Man can himself make short work of the ant 
imless he encounters their devouring hosts in j 
tropical jungle, in which case they may mak 
short work of him. He can often slay with his an 
tiseptics the disease germs that are destroying him 
but not always; the balance of nature is often oi 
their side. Whichever triumphs, Nature wins, be 
cause all are parts of her system. The capital in 
vested is hers alone. Man thinks a part of it i 
his, because he forgets that he too is a part o 
Nature, and that whatever is his, is hers. 

How are we to reconcile the obvious facts o 
evolution, namely, that throughout the biologies 
ages there has been an impulse in Nature steadil; 
working toward the development of man, with th 
still more obvious fact that Nature cares no mor 
for the individual man than she does for the in 
dividual of any other species ? She will drown hire 
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?ita.rvo hinu frc<v,(^ hiitu crush liinu hs <mic*kly as she 
will any ut luT form of life. Is Ihe acauHiut. balaruH'cl 
by the fa(*i that she has f^iven him the wit anti t he 
powcT to avoid t.ln'se ealainilies in a lari^er measure 
than slie has veil them to any other (TtNatiireP I'hat 
is t.hc^ way tin* mysUwy works. Kvcry (TCNiture 
is exposed to tln^ lur/ards of its kind, hut within its 
reach are tdways tlie henefilH and ad\'anta|jfes of its 
kind, auul t hese latter liuve steatilly kept in tlie lead. 
The evolutionary impulse toward the hors(% toward 
th<‘ dog, toward tin* bird, has apparently Ikhui as 
jealously guarded and promote<l as the impulse t(H 
ward man. Man in his own conceit is at the? head of 
the animal kingdom, and the whole creation is for 
him, tho\igh there are other animals that surpass 
him in strength, spml, and endurance. But he 
alcme masters ami makes servants of the inorganic 
forces, and thus rules the worhl Inflow him. 

I set out to say that the iHUu^fictmt force or 
Pnjvidenee that brought us lu^re has Inid to struggle 
wiili ihe non-henefieeut in incTt matter, and, at 
times, with what looks like the deliberately malig- 
nant in living matter; micTo-organisms everywhere 
lying in wait tor tangible bodies and rediicmig them 
bac*k to t he original dust out of which tlu^y came? — 
ihi* work of <me ginl l>eing held up or wrcH‘ked by 
iimrtlier gcal. In the vegetable kingdom are blights 
and scabs and many forms of fimgoiis diMeaseH; in 
tlie animal are hostile bacteria tmd paraiites work- 
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ing without and within. Little wonder our fathers 
had to invent a Devil, or a hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits contending with one another, to explain 
the enigmas of life! But that the good spirits have 
prevailed over their enemies, that the Natural 
Providence has been on our side, is, as I have 
pointed out, proved by the fact that we are actu- 
ally here, and that life is good to us. 

The evil of the world is seen to be ingrained in the 
nature of things, and it has been a spur to develop- 
ment. All the great human evils have been dis- 
ciplinary. There is always a surplusage, rarely just 
enough and no more. The gods of life rarely make a 
clean, neat job of it; there are needless pains, need- 
less wastes, needless failures, needless delays. The 
good of war — the fortitude, the self-denial, the 
heroism — we cannot separate from the evil; the 
good of avarice or greed — industry, thrift, fore- 
sight — we cannot separate from the evil. The 
wealth-gatherers keep the currents going, they sub- 
due the wilderness, they reclaim the deserts, they 
develop the earth’s resources, they extend the 
boundaries of civilization, but the evils that follow 
in their train are many and great. Yet how are we to 
have the one without the other? Disease is also a 
kind of trial by battle; it weeds out the weak, the 
physically unfit, and hardens and toughens the 
race. 

The Natural Providence does not study economy, 
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it is nut in hiisiiivss with ri\itls and ^'uiupeiitnrH; 
iHtnkruptt'y is nut uiuM>f its tlaiiitnrs, it vm\ always 
mrei its fdiligat iuris; all ih<* f^uuiis anti all llu* f^uhl 
Htul silver in tln^ uinvrrst' In it. Its nu-iluHis 

iirr tcH> vast inn! <*uin[)l(*x fur our itlnas oif |>rudent*e 
mill croiHniiy, \\V nanntd drul with tlic \vlmlt\ hut 
only with its |airt,s. Thrm arr no lines and hound- 
iirirH to tin*- s|»lnTt\ mul no well defined eleavage 
ladwtHui the |i(otid and the twtl in imiure ant! in life. 
I1ie hroatl margin of lutslIesH misery itnd waste in 
the life <»f a man ns of a nuiion is u part of the in- 
trxatd iiude itnd inditferema* that |KTvadi^s tlie whole 
t>f niituns hVom the laiint of view of the Natural 
Frovidenee it not matter, llie result is sure; 
Inti frtun our jaunt of view — vieiinis of eyeloues, 
earihtjUiikes, wars, fainineH, janslilentt^ as we arr; — 
it miitt«*rs a great deal. 'I'lie streaius and rivers 
tlirtiuglitnii the lami art* lauin^rs of many hlessings; 
the evils they hriiig are minor and an* somi for- 
gotten. 

The whole living world is so intern^laitsl and inier- 
dejwmdent, and Itinges so <*ompleieIy u|H)n the non- 
living, tliiii our iinalysis and inierjiretaiion of it 
ituisi of iiisa\s.siiy !m very im|H»rhs*t, Bui the ereio 
live eiKTgy works to no sja*eifie eiHls, or rather it 
works to 111! ends. As every |«iini on the siirfiwa! of 
tile gltila* Lh ef|iiidly on the top at all times, ho Hits 
whole sysleiii of living nature hiiiaiic*es on any givcai 
obi«*t* I Hiiw a liook of |khuus rmmtly, called '’The 
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Road to Everywhere” — vague as Nature herself. 
All her roads are roads to everywhere. They may 
lead you to your own garden, or to the North Pole, 
or to the fixed stars, or may end where they began. 

Nature is a great traveler, but she never gets 
away from home; she takes aU her possessions along 
with her, and her course is without direction, and 
without beginning or end. The most startling con- 
tradiction you can make expresses her best. She is 
the sum of all opposites, the success of all failures, 
the good of all evil. 

When we think we have cut out Nature, we have 
only substituted another phase; when our balloon 
mounts in spite of gravity, it is still gravity that 
makes it mount; when we clear the soil of its nat- 
ural growth and plant our own crop, Nature is still 
our gardener; we have only placed other seeds of 
her own in her hands. When we have improved 
upon her, we have only prevailed upon her to second 
our efforts; we get ahead of her by following out the 
hints she gives us; when we trump her trick, it is 
with her own cards. When we fancy we assist Na- 
ture, as we say that we do with our drugs, it is she 
who gives the efficiency to the drugs. We may 
fancy that the sun is in the heavens solely to give 
light and warmth to the planets, which it surely 
does, but behold, what a mere fraction of the light 
and heat of the sun is intercepted by the slender 
girdle of worlds that surround it! The rays go out 
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in all they pcau^lratc^ all spam 

I1ir sun. with ri‘fi'reiH‘e tn its liyht and luN*ii, is at 
ilir etaiter of an iafinitt*' hollow spluTe. and not one 
millionth part of its rays falls upcai the w<»rld.s that 
cnrrle nrotuid it. IdiLs is iypaail of Naiurm !>otudy. 
The tlnnight nml s(di(*it ud<* of the creative energy 
is directed !t» me and you jH^rsonally in the same 
wholesale way, dlte planets of <air systeiu arc 
lighted and wariiaai as eihs'tuiilly as if tin? sun shone 
for tlietu iilotu% and juati is the iHaudlciary of the 
henviniK as <s»mpletely ns if iiuhssl tlu^ whoh^ erea- 
lioii were directed esjHndally to him. Here is another 
janni : the night and ilurkness in nature are local and 
limit eti; the universe is floothsl with light; the black 
shadows themsidves an* lK)rii of the light. Though 
astronom«*rH tell us that sidereal space is strewn with 
cleail worlds and exiinet huuh, give time enough and 
they will all la* <|iu<*kemxl iiiiil rekiiKlhHl Light and 
life are the fHisitive fa<*ts in natim*, darkness and 
death ilte negative. 

When we single out man and fix our attention 
upon him as the sole end of ereaiioiu and judge the 
wliohi by his partial standards, man — 

**Whi» triwfeti (Uh\ wan love intlml 
Aiitl Itive C Ve»iuiir« fiitid Inw 
'riiuiigh ml in tiwitli luul eliiw 

With riivine, Mlirirketl iiawn«t his erred** — 

when wt^ do this, nil is trowfusion find contradiction. 
Ujvc w "citmtion'M final law,” but not tlic love of 
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the mother for her child, or even of the bird for its 
young, but the love of the eye for the light, of the 
flower for the sun, the love of the plants for the rain 
and the dew, the love of man for his kind, and of the 
dog for his kind. Attraction, aflSliation, assimila- 
tion — like unto like is the rule of life. 

The organism fits itself to its environment; the 
Providence in Nature enables it to do so. The light 
is not fitted to the eye; the light creates the eye; the 
vibrations in the air create the ear. God, or the 
Eternal, is love because He brooded man into being, 
and all other forms of life that support man. He 
made the heavens and the earth for man's good, by 
making man a part of them and able to avail him- 
self of their bounty. But when we look forth into 
the universe, and expect to see something like hu- 
man care and affection in the operation of the great 
elemental laws and forces, we are bound to be 
shocked. It is not there, and well that it is not. A 
universe run on the principles of human economy, 
human charity, and partiality would be a failure- 
It is our human weakness that yearns for this. It 
is our earthly father that has begotten in us our 
conception of a heavenly father. But then this very 
conception and desire is a part of nature — springs 
from the Eternal, and is in that sense authen- 
tic. We cannot separate ourselves from nature, or 
from the Eternal, any more than we can jump off 
the planet. It is only the conception of a human or 
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man-made God that men rebel against. Thus comes 
in the discord that Tennyson sees and feels. He is 
looking for a human providence in nature. Wisdom, 
love, mercy, justice, are human attributes. We call 
them divine, and it is well, but they do not exist 
outside of man. Man is himself the only God, and 
he was evolved from nature. The divine and the 
godlike are therefore in nature; yes, in conjunction 
with what we call the demoniacal — love twined 
with enmity, the good a partner with the bad. 

“I bring to life, I bring to death; 

The spirit does but mean the breath/’ 

Plagues and famines and wars are fortuitous and 
not a part of the regular order like health, or growth, 
or development. They are accidents of nature. The 
cloud-burst that sends the creek out of its banks is 
an accident in the same sense; it is an exceptional 
occurrence. If the fountains of nature were not full 
enough and permanent enough to stand such drains, 
or if the tendency in nature to a certain order and 
moderation were less marked, life would disappear 
from the globe. Nature’s capital of life is invested in 
ten thousand enterprises and the risks are many, but 
if the gains did not exceed the losses, if more seeds 
did not fall upon fertile places than upon barren, 
if more babies did not survive than perish, what 
would become of us? In our human schemes we aim 
to cut out losses, waste, delays and failure, and 
arraign the Eternal when it does not follow the 
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same methods. But so far as I can see all that the 
Eternal aims at in the vast business of the universe 
is to keep the capital unimpaired and live on the in- 
come. The inroads which storms, pestilence, earth- 
quakes make upon it are soon made good and some 
interest does accrue. Life does advance. 

In the course of the biologic ages there has been a 
great loss in species, apparently without any loss in 
the development impulse. New species appear as 
the old disappear. Nature’s investment in mere 
size and brute strength was doubtless a good one 
under the conditions, but she gradually changed it 
and began to lay the emphasis upon size of brain 
and complexity of nervous system, just as man in 
his material civilization has passed from the simple 
to the complex, from the; go-cart to the automobile, 
from the signal fires to telegraph and telephone. 
The failures and shortcomings of the Eternal, as 
well as the progress of its work, are analogous to 
those of man. Indeed, God is no more a god than 
man is. He evinces the same methods, the same 
mixture of good and evil, the same progress from 
the simple to the complex, the same survival of 
the fittest. We exalt and magnify our little human 
attributes and name it God ; we magnify and in- 
tensify our bad traits and call it the Devil. One 
is as real as the other. Both are real to the imagi- 
nation of man, but Nature knows them not, except 
so far as she knows them in and through man, 
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On a midsummer day, calm, clear, warm, the 
leaves shining, the grain and grass ripening, the 
waters sparkling, the birds singing, we see and 
feel the beneficence of Nature. How good it all is\ 
What a joy to be alive! If the day were to end in a 
fury of wind and storm, breaking the trees, unroof- 
ing the houses, and destroying the crops, we should 
be seeing the opposite side of Nature, what we call 
the malevolent side. Fair days now and then have 
such endings, but they are the exception; living 
nature survives them and soon forgets them. Their 
scars may long remain, but they finally disappear. 
Total nature is overpoweringly on the side of life. 
But for all this, when we talk about the father- 
hood of God, his loving solicitude, we talk in para- 
bles. There is not even the shadow of analogy be- 
tween the wholesale bounty of Nature and the care 
and providence of a human father. Striding through 
the universe goes the Eternal, crushed worlds on 
one hand and worlds being created on the other: 
no special act of love or mercy or guidance, but a 
providence like the rains, the sunshine, the seasons. 

When we say hard things about Nature — accuse 
her of cruelty, of savagery, of indifference — we fall 
short of our proper filial respect toward her. She is 
the mother of us all; neither an indulgent mother, 
nor a cruel stepmother. In many respects the gifts 
she has lavished upon us only make her own poverty 
the more conspicuous. Where she got the gift of 
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reason which she lias bestowed upon man, togetliei 
with the sense of justice and of mercy, the mora 
consciousness, the aesthetic perceptions, the capac 
ity for learning her secrets and mastering he] 
forces, are puzzling questions. We may say thai 
man achieved these things himself; but who oi 
what made him capable of achieving them, whai 
made him man, and out of the same elements tha] 
his dog or his horse is made? 

Nature does not reason; she has no moral con 
sciousness; she does not economize her resources 
she is not efficient, she is wasteful and dilatory, anc 
si)en(ls with one hand what she saves with the other 
She is blind; her method is the hit-and-miss methoc 
of a man who fights in the dark. She hits her mark 
not because she aims at it, but because she shoots ir 
all directions. She fills the air with her bullets. Sh( 
wants to plant in yonder marsh her cat-tail flag, oi 
her i)urple loosestrife, and she trusts her seeds t( 
cveiy wind that blows, and to the foot of ever} 
bird that visits her marshes, no matter which wa^ 
they are going. And in time her marsh gets planted 
The |)onen from her trees and plants drifts in cloudi 
in order that one minute grain of it may find th( 
pistil that is waiting for it somewhere in the nexi 
wood or field. She trusts her nuts to every vaga 
bond jay or crow or squirrel that comes along, ir 
hopes that some of them will be dropped or hiddei 
and thus get planted. She trims her trees, and thin; 
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Iier furrsis* c»r n-fcirrsts her hauls, in t!ie iiiost 
nniiulitlHUi! , ililidory, juid ineflirient. maiuier. No 
plain lu) sysfiun, no e<'oiu»iny of effort (u*of material; 
iiiicl yet she t iieri\** heeaiisi" she is not limit(\l 

us to time or rescnirees. She is in husiiu'ss wit In un- 
limittai eapital aiui nnlinnited (spportunit ies; slie has 
tio eoinptdifors; lita" stoekholders are all of one 
iointh aiul all nunls lend in her markets, line winds, 
thesf rt»ams, the rains, the siuaks, tin\ tliHid, tornado, 
enrt licftiake, are all her Hervitors, Slu* does not stick 
for the lH*st i»nd of the hnrgiiin, the ^min is hers who- 
ev«T wins. 

Bnl Imhold how she 1ms endoweil man to im- 
prove ti|ion nil !it*r slaek and ronndidnout nudhods! 
She enah!t*s him to eheat, itnd mislead, aiul (‘innim- 
vent lier. He steals her siSTtds. he tames her very 
liglitiiini^s. lu* forees her hand on a Inmdretl nrva- 
uicais: he tnriis tier rivers, lie levels her hills, he ndn 
literates her marshes, he makes her tleserls hloom an 
the rose; he measnreH her atoms and snrvt^vs and 
wei|,;h^ lu*r tirlw; he reuils h«*r history in tlu‘ ro4‘ks. !m 
finds ont tier ways in tin* he iveiis. He diseiivers the 
iitosl eompletely liiddeu thiuu in ilu* tmi verse, the 
etlier, itiid he has lt*arinat hiov In nse it for his own 
finrpo^.ie'^; his wirelrs’t lelfatraahy turns it into a 
highway; al*o%-e the seas, over I lie nionntains. 
iitltl iieross roiit iiients, t|. earries his tnessagf^s. 

Ill liiiiii Natiir*^ has evolvetl the hiniiiin frmn tlie 
nnlitiiiiiiii; she Inis evolvisl justii*e itiid merry from 
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rapine and cruelty; ahe hnn cvc^vcd flic <*ivic‘ (nm 
tlie domestic, tlie state from the irihe. She ha 
evolved tlie Briton and the Frem-himin from nuh 
prehistoric man. She has not yc^t got rid of tin* IIiii 
in the German, but she is fast getting rid cif tin 
German in her overseas Germanic stock. Tla 
bleaching pr()<‘ess goes on apucT. 

Man sees where Nature is blind: he takes i 
straight cut where she goes far anmnd. In him sh< 
has added reason to her impulse, csmscience tt* la* 
blind forces, self-denial to her selfdri<iuIgeiKt% tin 
power of choice to her iron luH’essity. How well si a 
has done by man, man alone knows. How much la 
is dependent ujkhi her, he alone knows; how com 
pletely he is a part of her, he alone knows. We ina^ 
call man an insurgent in her world, as an Englisl 
scientist does, but he is ber insurgent; hIw inspirt*: 
him to insurrection, and she puts bis wea|Hms in hi; 
hands. His cause is her caust*, and his vic*tories an 
her victories. 

Only by jKTsonifying Natim^ in this way, am 
standing apart from her and reganling her ob 
jeetivcly, can we contrast lier nii.lhods and he 
spirit with our own. The mother she has Imh*!! to u 
becomes apparent. In spite of all her sltort-cuiiiing 
and delays and roundabout inetluids, here we are 
and hen* we wish to renuiin. 


V 

THE GOOD DEVILS 


I 

T HIS is not an essay on the optimism of a moral- 
ist, blit on the optimism of a naturalist. 

On the whole and in the long run, as I am 
never tired of asserting, Nature is good. The uni- 
verse has not miscarried. The celestial laws, as 
Whitman says, do not need to be worked over and 
rectified. It is good to be here, and it must be equally 
good to go hence. With all the terrible things in 
Nature, and all the cruel and wicked things in his- 
tory, the world is good; life is good, and the Devil 
himself plays a good part. 

When Emerson in his Journal says, ‘Tt is very 
odd that Nature should be so unscrupulous. She 
is no saint,” one wonders just what he means. Does 
he ex|)ect gravity, or fire, or flood, or wind, or tide 
to have scruples? Should the cat have scruples 
about dining off the mouse or the bird, or the wolf 
about making a meal of the lamb? or the plants and 
trees have scruples about running their roots ante 
one another’s preserves, or cutting off one another’s 
rain or sunshine? If our cowbird had the human 
conscience, we should expect her to have scruples 
about laying her egg in the nest of another bird 
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and tlius sliirking the lahers nml cares <4’ pannd 
iiood, and we should expect tin* ja^'s aiid cmws tc 
have scruples alKKit eatiniic up the and y<»uiip 
of their feathercxl uei^hhors, if they, too, wm 
endowed with cousciemv. But iioui^ of Iheiu an 
troubled in this way, for the simple reastui tliat 
they are not human Innugs. They livt^ Ik^I<»w tla 
plane of maids moral (‘onsciencc\ Claunistry iukI 
the elementary forces have no scrutik's. Po\v<ler m 
dynamite 'will blow up its imxker as stum as it will 
any one else. The rain does not serupk^ U> spoil the 
farmer's hay, or the floods to wash away his Iiouw 
and destroy its imnates. 

We are childish when we marvel at the tuisertipu- 
lousness of Nature. Emerson often appealed t<* tlie 
nature of things. It is in the nature tilings that 
they should be what name uns<Tupulous; <’er- 
tainly Nature *^is no saint," and it is well for us that 
she is not. If we identify Nature with wliat we <*all 
God, as many do, then 1 am saying tlint it is well 
for us that the Eternal is **no saint.*' I su.H|M‘<*t lliait 
if the drama of life which has \mni enac^ieti iipcm 
tlie globe, and Is still Ixung enaidecl, had In'en 
modeled upon the principle of HainthfKMl, you iind 
I would not now Ix' hcTe. Morel's the* pity, yam may 
say, but tiiere is no |>ity in Nature. 

II 

Is Nature then of the Devil? If we choost* to name 
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it so, — if wo clioosc to revert to tlie conception of 
au earlier age, — yes. Nature, as we see her from our 
limited liiinian ])()int of view, is more or less of the 
Devil — lialf god and half demon, we may say; di- 
vine in some of her manifestations and diabolical in 
others, divine when she favors us and diabolical 
when she is a-gainst us. lint what we do not so read- 
ily see is that in the long run the Devil is on our 
side also, that lie is the divine wearing a mask. The 
Devil is the absence of something; he is a negative 
quantity that stimulates the positive and sets and 
keeps the currents going. Our breathing is the result 
of a pei-petual tendency to a vacuum in our lungs; 
the growth of our bodies is the result of a coopera- 
tion and agreement between the integrating and 
disintegrating forces. 

We control the Devil and make him our friend 
when wo control most of the forces of nature — the 
fire, the wind, the waters, electricity, magnetism, 
gravity, chemical affinity, and so on. If our hold 
upon them slips, they destroy us. If we are not 
watchful in our laboratories, the same chemistry 
that builds up our bodies will blow our bodies to 
atoms. The tornado, the earthquake, the volcano, 
the thunderbolt, have all helped to make the earth 
what we behold it. The floods have helped, the ava- 
lanelies have heli>ed, frost and wind and snow, tropic 
heat and arctic cold, have helped. These devils are 
the hod-carriers that serve the divine mason — the 
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mixers and builders, the plowers and the planters, 
the levclers and the engineer. Hence, I say: ‘‘Good 
Devil, be thou my friend; you give me power, you 
sharpen my wits, you make a man of me.” 

This is the tangible, physical Devil; the intangi- 
ble, moral Devil is not so easily dealt with. It is not 
so easy to turn the spirit of crime, intemperance, 
cruelty, war, superstition, greed, and so on to our 
advantage. Yet there also is power going to waste 
or misdirected. There is a light under the feet of 
these things also. Trade, out of which has come 
grecxl, has opened up and humanized the world; 
war has often grafted a superior stock upon an in 
ferior. 

“It was for Beauty that the world was made.” 
Emerson quotes this verse from Ben Jonson and 
says that it is better than any single line of Tenny- 
soh^s “In Memoriam.” Only the poet is allowed to 
make such extravagant stjitements. We cannot in 
soliemess and truth say that the world was made 
for any particular end. It is out of a certain har- 
mony of tlie elements that we arose and our sense 
of beauty was developed, but the world exists for 
as many ends as we have power to conceive. Order, 
harmony, rhythm, compensation, equilibrium, cir- 
cles, s{)heres, are fundamenbil in nature. Music, 
which is beauty to the ear, hath power over inert 
matter. In the Mammoth Cave the very rocks will 
sing if you speak to them in the right key. How 
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steel filings on a metal surface will dance and ar- 
range themselves in symmetrical groups under the 
influence of musical chords! Harmony is at the 
heart of nature, but, in the music of creation, dis- 
harmony plays a part also. The world is not all 
beautiful unless seen as a whole; all its discords 
are harmonized in the curve of the sphere. Emer- 
son’s own line, ‘‘Beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
is better and truer than the one he quotes from 
Ben Jonson. 

When saying that in the music of creation dishar- 
mony plays a part also, I do not mean to imply that 
this is not also true in human music. The dissonances 
are just as much a part of great music as are the 
harmonies. What would the operas of Wagner be 
without the tremendous dissonances? That is what 
makes Wagner one of the greatest in music; he 
sees things whole, just as Whitman does in his art 
— sees that “all are but parts of one stupendous 
whole,” and that the merely pretty in music, in 
poetry, in any art, as in nature, is only one little 
phase of it, only an arc of the great circle. 

Ill 

What trouble we get into when we identify God 
with Nature! and what trouble we get into when we 
refuse to identify the two! In the first case we 
reach the unity that the mind craves, but it is a 
unity made up of those antagonisms which revolt 
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ns. In tlie scc‘.ond case it is a duality that leaves 
half of the world to the Devil. 

We select what we call the divine and stand con- 
fused and abashed before the residue. We must 
either change our notion, about the power we call 
God and make it all-inclusive, embracing evil as 
well as good, or else we must change our notion 
about Nature and see no evil in her. God and Nature 
are one. If they are two, who or what is the second? 

How can we fail to see that all the shaded part 
of the picture is necessary to the picture — that all 
high lights would not make a picture, but only a 
daub ; and that all tliat we call good would not make 
a world in which men could live and develop? Life 
goes on under conditions more or less antagonistic. 
The antagonism gives the power ; the friction de- 
velops electricity. The vices and crimes and follies 
and excesses of society are the riot and overflow of 
the virtues. The pride of the rich, the tj^ranny of 
power, the lust of gain, the riot of sensuality, are 
all a little too much of a good thing — a little too 
much heat or light or rain or frost or snow or food 
or drink. There can be no perversions til] there is 
something good to pervert, no counterfeits till there 
is first the genuine article. 

The currents of wild life get out of their banks 
and we have, for example, a plague of locusts or 
moths or forest worms, but the natural check surely 
comes. The military spirit of Germany, which 
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.sprinitN fr«»ni n iaihlahlr ion to ! hr slnto and to 

tlir uf all, oui o{ its hanks and hrouf^lit ou 
thr \\or!tl \\ai\ hut fhr flood lias suhsidtal and will 
prohahly hr so dvki'd that it <‘an luwcn* |.t<l out, 
apHU. It will iintl its tMdlrt in thr arts of prarr. 

IV 

llii: s«) caallrd laws t»f Niitnrr wore not dt'sipual 
and dta rts’d as ntir limnitn laws are. I'lirn^ is no 
groat taugivor. I lor laws iircMi src punaa' of twands 
iiinl artivitirn; this Hoiptmor hits wtirktal itst^lf out 

tliroiigh roiintlrss jigrs. Notliing in tin* nniv(*r.s(^ 
was drsignod in thr linman Hi^nno: it was not first 
II thouglit in soinr onr*N mind, tlnm to iKH'oine an 
art or H root rivanri*. llus roni’rpi d(M\H not rx™ 
prrss tlir inyslrry of rrtsatioii. Hhto is a ronstant 
lM»roming; thrrr was no iH^ginning, ihiTc ran l>r 
no rnding- I1a*rr is |aT|Hdnat I’lmngr and revolts 
lion, |M’r|Miual traiisfrr and promotion* imt mill- 
ing I hat ran r\f*!4inisl in tt^nns of onr Iiiiman 
rxprririirr ami Hrhnn'rmrnt. I'lir world and all it 
Iiohis wrvv rrriit«ai ns thr fhiwrr is rrrutrd in thr 
spring, Its thr smnvfhikr is rrriil«i in thr winirr* as 
thr rtiind is rrritt«*d in thr siimmrr sky. IVIan was 
rriMlnl ns thr tliirk is iTriitrd in thr rgg. Man tins 
liiitl li lung liny id rrriitioii; hr has Iwam iMs-imiing 
liiiiii siiirrtlir lirsl dawii t»f lift* in IlitMild Ihdirozoic' 
sras. fits lif*rsr and his dog havr Iwrii laaamiilig 
wliiii WT kdn»ht tliriii thnmgli nil the grcilogk 
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ages. This view does not leave the Eternal out of 
the universe; it puts Him in it so that He cannot be 
got out. It makes Him immanent in it at all points; 
it makes Nature transcend human reason and human 
speech. As long as we think of God as a kind of 
superman external to nature, we can deny Him and 
cut Him out, but when we identify ourselves and all 
tilings else with Him, there is no escaping Him. We 
ourselves are a phase or a fraction of Him. When 
we select or screen out what we name the good, the 
fair, the divine, and call that God, what are we to do 
with the residue? Call it the Devil? The Devil, too, 
then is a part of the Eternal Good. I want no emas- 
culated universe. I want the fiber and virility and 
pungency and power and heat and drive which all 
that we call bad gives it. 

Our mission is to tame and elevate and direct the 
elements and forces without weakening them. 
Thence comes our power. A perfect world would 
not be one without sin or suffering or struggle or 
failure. There can be no perfect world. But there 
can be one more and more livable, more and more 
in harmony with those laws that promote our well- 
being. Approximations, approximations — that is 
our success, and never complete fulfillment! When 
we say that God is the All, we must have the cour- 
age of our convictions and not flinch at the con- 
sequences. He is all that we call bad as well as all 
that we call good. What we call good is our good, 
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and not ah.s^ilnii* gcHul Th<‘n* is no ulKsohite ^ood 
any morn than there is ahsolute lu^ai ur cold or 
lieiKlii or depth. 

We \V(»rk our way Ihnmgh tin' ma;/es and eonlra- 
dieliuns of ihiuK.s — (H)ntrndietions from our point 
of vii‘W as hesi w<» can, elinunatin|.t the had and 
eleaving unto the good* hut the total si'heme of 
things* the naameiliationH and eompen.satious and 
final re.Hults* we cam nevcT gras[K We emmot abate 
our war upon evil* iHsaiu.se we have our well-being 
on tlmne terms* but evil is indiradly the father of 
good. 


V 

Ann n^liglouH and ethical systems grow ont of our 
egc»ism, We plant ourselves in the middle of the 
univer.se and say it is all for us. We make gods in 
our own image* we invent a heaven for the good and 
a bell for the wiekcal, and sca^k to kwj) down the 
brute within us by ii system of rewards and punish- 
ments. We improve our minds and souls as we im- 
prove the fields; we make t hem more fair and fertile* 
but we do not eliminate Nature; with her own 
weapiJiis we im|)rove our relations to her we pro- 
mote fiiir good, but we are still Natun^'s; the harvest 
we n*iip is still Nature's. Our improvemeuts upon 
her are mere rtunovid of obstruetions from the rill 
iliiit gushes jawniiially from her prolific* t*ariln We 
improve her fruits, her flowens, her animaLs — that 
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is, make tlicni more scrvieeable to us • — l)y means 
of Ike bold we have upon her iiKdliuds. We add 
iiolliiuK; we utilize what she luus ])la.eed within our 
reach. All of wliieh means that we are Nature’s, 
and that our knowing it and tliiuking of it cannot 
make the slightest difference. Our fate is inevitahle. 
There is no escape. Whose else (‘Oiild we be? We 
(‘aimoi get off the sidierc; if we could, we should 
still l)e a ])a,rt of the All. Our elaborate schemes to 
ai)propriate or ])ropitiate the Eternal, to .stand well 
with Him, to gain heaven and avoid hell, are de- 
vices of cunning Nature to spur us on the road of 
development. (How easily one falls into the lan- 
guage of extreme anthropomorphism!) The beau- 
tiful myth of the Garden of Eden and the fall of 
man is full of meaning. Surely it was a good devil 
that put man in the way of knowing good from evil, 
and led to his expulsion from a state of innocent 
impotence. 

Nature’s dealings with man and with the other 
forms of life are on the same plan as lier dealings 
with the eartli as a whole. The drainage system of 
the globe is l)y no means perfect; there are marshes 
and stagnant waters in every country, but how small 
comparatively the area they cover! The rains and 
Htmws give birth to pure springs in all lands, winch 
unite to form the creeks, which, again, unite to fonn 
the rivers, which flow into the lakes and seas, giving 
back to the great bodies of water what the sun and 
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the winds took from them, and thus keeping the 
vital currents of the globe in ceaseless motion. The 
same may be said of the weather system of the 
globe ; it is not perfect everywhere — too much 
rain here, too much sun there, too hot in some parts, 
too cold in others, but on the whole favoring life and 
development. 

We think we could improve the weather. So we 
might for our special purposes at times — when it 
rains and we have hay down, or a crop to put in, or 
a picnic in view; but it is better on the whole that 
we adapt ourselves to the weather than that the 
weather be adapted to the special needs of each of 
us. The Lord would be pretty sure to get mixed up 
if He tried the latter plan. 

A general and not a special Providence is our sal- 
vation. Good and evil mixed make life, as cloud and 
sun in due proportions make the best climate. 

VI 

War is a scourge like fire, the whirlwind, the 
earthquake, when viewed in the light of a particular 
time and people, but good may come from it after 
the lapse of ages. It strengthens and consolidates 
and develops the heroic virtues. Yet what a legacy 
of suffering and death go with it! But to invoke 
war is like invoking the pestilence, the tornado, the 
earthquake' The guilt of the German military staff 
in bringing on the World War is of the blackest dye. 
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It maybe a gcnxi to nuiiu but it is a tt*rrible evil to 
men. We eaimoi affonl to play Fnnudeiiee; we must 
not play with .love’s thurulerlajlts. War t*mmoteoim* 
to any people tmless scunebociy (ur some body of 
men) wills it, and to will an aggrc»ssivtj war is a 
crime. No matter if the rtsTnt war |>uts a final eml 
to war, the gods will not cretlit us witli the gfjod that 
flows from our net <iver ami alx>ve our purpose and 
will. 

All the good that (’ornes fnun war eomes frcun 
struggle* self-denial* henhstn ; and all courses of 
action that develop the.s(? traits im* stibstiiutes f(»r 
war. The farm, the miniiig-<*amp, engimn^ring, ex- 
ploration, un^ substitutes. 'I'lie la\Ht war material is 
re(‘ruitc(i from these fitd<ls. The man wlio (am guide 
the plowshare ean wield the sword; the man who 
can face the grizsdy and the lion can fa(‘e the (uiumm 
and the torpedo. War develops no mnv viriti(*s ; it 
ladps rejuvenate the old; ol«xiiemt% t(\anewcirk, 
system, organization and so on are acluevements 
of an industrial ag(\ In history most wrongs are 
finally righted and the hulaiice is fairly kt^pt* but 
this is not by tlte will and pur|Mise of the actors, but 
1)3^ the reimsiial fore<*s td natun* and life, 

Tlu'- guilt falls i!ie same ii|ain the gre(*d and lust 
of power, even if tin* gfals finally reap a harvest that 
man’s ini<juiiies have sown. lie mak(d,h the wicked 
to praise Him, lad the wicked are to get no c*redit. 
Here is where our mural standards diverge from 
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those of the natural universal. Our moral standards 
apply to us alone; they are special and limited. The 
gods know them not. The rain falls alike upon the 
just and upon the unjust. The poet says, “ I 
judge not as the judge judges, but as the sunlight 
falling around a helpless thing.’’ This is the voice 
of the natural universal. When we judge as the 
judge judges, we condemn strife and war and all 
such uncharity, we execute or imprison criminals, we 
found asylums and hospitals and other charitable 
organizations; when we judge as Nature or the poet 
judges, we say to the fallen one: 

Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you. 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you and the leaves to 
rustle for you, do my words refuse to glisten and rustle 
for you.” 

The All brings mercy out of cruelty, love out of 
hatred, life out of death, but man’s orbit is so small 
that he cannot harmonize these contradictions. The 
curve of the universal laws does not bring him 
round till generations have passed. To keep on 
traveling east till you approach your point of de- 
parture from the west, you must have the roimd 
globe to travel on. An empire would not avail. 

VII 

Good and evil are strangely mixed in this world, 
and probably in all other worlds. What is evil to 
one creature is often good to another. It is an evil 
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to the vireo or to the warbler when the cowbird lays 
its egg in the nest of one of these birds, but it is a 
good to the cowbird. It relieves her of all maternal 
cares, and provides her young with a devoted 
nurse and stepmother, but the young warblers or 
vireos are likely to perish. All parasites live at the 
expense of some other form of life, and are to that 
extent evils to these forms ; but Nature is just as 
much interested in one form as in the other; an ill 
wind to one blows good to another, and thus the 
balance is kept. 

A world without evil would be an impossible 
world — as impossible mechanical motion with- 
out friction or as sunlight without shadow. The two 
worlds, the organic and the inorganic, constantly 
interact. The former draws all its elements and its 
power from the latter, which is passive to it, and 
goes its way in the inexorable round of physical 
laws, irrespective of it. Viewed as a whole, the evils 
of life inhere in its elements and conditions. Air, 
water, fire, soil, give us our strength and our growth; 
they also destroy us if we fail to keep right rela- 
tions to them. We cannot walk or lift a hand 
without gravity; and yet, give gravity a chance, 
and it crushes us, the floods drown us, fire consumes 
us I Could we have life on any other terms; could 
God himself annul these conditions? 

Hunger is or may become an evil destroying life, 
but does it not imply the opposite condition of good 
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— food, an appetite, power of assimilation in the 
organism? Disease is an evil to the living body it 
attacks, but it does not attack a dead body and it 
often educates the body to resist disease. It is a 
war which may leave the victor more capable than 
he was before. 

Robert Ingersoll conceived of an improvement 
in creation — “make health contagious instead of 
disease.” But this is to trifle with words. In a cer- 
tain sense health is contagious. But physical health, 
like peace of mind, is a condition, and must come 
from harmony within, while a contagious disease is 
conveyed by a living micro-organism, and is truly 
catching, and to change or reverse all this would be 
to destroy the conditions of life itself. To postulate 
a world in which two and two would make five, or in 
which a straight line is not the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, is to take the road to the insane 
asylum. Evil is positive only in the sense that 
shadow or darkness is positive, or that cold is 
positive. It is a greater or lesser degree of negation. 

In society and in the state we seek to curb or to 
correct or to eliminate Nature’s errors, and in doing 
so often fall into other errors and cross-purposes. 
Yet to fight what we call evil, and promote what we 
call good, is the supreme duty of all men. Physical 
evil the doctors and natural philosophers warn us 
against; moral evil, which is a much more intangible 
thing, our ethical teachers point out to us; mental 
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evil, ignorance, superstition, false judgment, and s 
on, the schools and colleges help us to avoid; re 
ligious evil, economic evil, political evil, all hav 
their safeguards and guides. 

Why could not a world have been made in whic 
there was no evil? In asking such a question w 
misapprehend the nature of the world; we are thint 
ing of something made and a maker external to i1 
we are trying the universe by the standards of ou 
human experience. The world was not made, ma 
was not created in any sense paralleled by our hi 
man experience with tangible bodies. The world an 
all there is in it is the result of evolution, or an enc 
less process of creation, an everlasting becoming, i 
which the nature of things beyond which we ca 
take no step plays the principal part. A world o 
any other terms would not be the world to which w 
are adjusted, and out of whose conflicting forces oi 
lives came. 

There will be times when the light will blind tl 
eye; other times when the darkness will heal an 
restore it; when the heat will burn the hand, whe 
the food will poison the stomach, when the frien 
will weary you, when home is a prison, when bool 
are a bore. Our relations to things make them goo 
or bad: our momentary and accidental relatior 
may make the good things bad, but our permaner 
natural relations make the good good, the bad bac 

In a world without the gravity which so ofte 
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crushes us, we could not walk or lift the hand; 
without the friction which so often impedes us, our 
train and vehicles would not move; without the 
water that could so easily drown us, the currents of 
our bodies would dry up; without the germs that so 
often make war upon us, we should soon cease to be. 
Both friendly and hostile are the powers that sur- 
round us, — or, rather, is the power that surrounds 
us, for it is one and not two, — friendly when we are 
in the relation to it demanded and provided for by 
our constitution, and unfriendly when we are in 
false relation to it. To know this true relation from 
the false is a part of the discipline of life. 

I know this is not the end of the story; there are 
more questions to be asked. We want a solution of 
the last solution, but this can never come. Final 
questions return forever to themselves; they baffle 
us, constituted as our minds are; they are circles 
and not lines. 



VI 
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I 

W HAT unthinking people call design in nature 
is simply the reflection of our inevitable an- 
thropomorphism. Whatever they can use, they 
think was designed for that purpose — the air to 
breathe, the water to drink, the soil to plant. It is as 
if they thought the notch in the mountains was 
made for the road to pass over, or the bays and har- 
bor for the use of cities and shipping. But in inor- 
ganic nature the foot is made to fit the shoe and not 
the reverse. We are cast in the mould of the environ- 
ment. If the black cap of the nuthatch which comes 
to the maple-tree in front of my window and feeds 
on .the suet I place there were a human thinking- 
cap, the bird would see design in the regular re- 
newal of that bit of suet; he would say, “Some one 
or something puts that there for me”; but he helps 
himself and asks no questions. The mystery does 
not trouble him. Why should not I, poor mortal, 
feel the same about these blessings and conveniences 
around me of which I hourly partake, and which 
seem so providential? Why do not I, with my think- 
ing-cap, infer that some one or something is think- 
ing about me and my well-being? The mass of man- 
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kin<i dors <lrnAV this infvrciuHS and it is well for 
Iheni to do so, liut I he ease of tlie bird is <lifr<Tent. 
Hie !)if. of suet, that I feed <»u is u<it. so eoiispieuously 
soiuefhiii^ (*x!ni, sonudhing addtul to the im"; it 
is II part <»f th<^ tna^; it is insc^parahh^ from it. I urn 
eoni|Kdl«sl» as it were» to <Hstil it out of the tree, so 
that instead of 1 mmu|^ the act of a s|KH'iaI provicleu<H% 
it is tlie inevilabh* lauu^faetion of the gtuteral provi- 
<len<‘e of natun\ What the old maple holds for nm is 
maple^su^Hr, l)ut it was not pul there for liie; it is 
there just the same, whether I want it or not; it is h 
part of iln^ eeonomy of the tnnu it is a fac'lor in its 
own i^rowth; ih<* tna* is not thinking of me (panlon 
tlie ti^nrn), hut of itself. Of eourse this cltH^s not make 
iny debt in it, atid my groumls for thankfulness, any 
the less real, hut it takes it out of the caik^gory of 
events sueh as that whieh brings the suet to the nut- 
hiik’ln Hte Nattind IVovidenee is not intermittent 
it is perennial; hut it takes no thought of me or you. 
It is life that is fleKihle and lidaptive, and not matter 
and force. **We dt> ttoi,** says Ikman, “rtunark in 
tht^ universe any stgii of deliln’^rate and Ihouglitful 
aelion. We may affirm that no iU‘tion of this sort, has 
eiistis! for millions of mituries.’’ I think we rtiay 
aflirm mon* than that ™ we may affirm that it 
iif^ver exist.iai Some vestigia of the old tlatology still 
elting to Eeimn's mind — there wius a day of crea- 
tion in whieh (Jod md. the universe gcang, ami then 
left it tcj run itself; the same vestige clung to Dar- 
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win’j? rniiKl and led Initi lu say that in the iK^giniiing 
God must hav<‘ er(%*ited u few species c?f animals and 
vegetables and then left them to develop and pcjpn* 
late the world. 

Says Henan, ‘"When a (’laanist arranges an 
peTliuent thul is to last for years, everything wliieh 
tiikes place in his n^tort is regnh:te<l !)y the laws 
absolute inK‘ons(‘ionsness; whii^h does not mean Unit 
a will luLs not intervened at the iH^ginning of the ex» 
perimeiit, and that it will not intc^rvene at the entl/" 
TIrtc was no iK^giiming nor will there any emllng 
to the experiment of <‘nadion; the will is as truly 
tlieu^ inthe behavior of tlie inoh*<*ules at one time as 
at another. The effeet of Hi'iiiin’s pric*slly training 
and associations idings to him like a hirthmark. 

In discussing these questions our phnnbdine does 
not tou(*h bottom, InHaium^ iliere is no bottom. ** In 
the infinited’ says lUuuin with diTja^r insight, **ne« 
gations vanish, <‘ontradietions are nuTgcsF*; in 
other words, opposites an* true. When" I stand on 
the surfa(*e of the sphere is the iTuitT of t hat sur- 
face, but that (kH\s not pn^veiit the ikjiiiI when* you 
stand being the <‘enter also. Every iMuni is a e^mter, 
and the sky is overhead at one place* as at another.; 
opposites are true. 

The mora.l and inielh*etual wt^rlds pummi the 
same eontradic*tions or liiiiiiiiiioiis — the same 
relatively of what we ladl truth. 

Nature sways “ which with me is tliemiiiieiissfiy- 
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ing God’s ways — are so different from ours; ‘"no de- 
liberate and thoughtful action,” as Renan puts it, J 

no economy of time or material, no short cuts, no p 

cutting-out of non-essentials, no definite plan, no 
specific ends, few straight lines or right angles; her 
streams loiter and curve, her forces are unbridled; 
no loss or gain; her accounts always balance; the 
loss at one point, or with one form, is a gain with 
some other — all of which is the same as saying that 
there is nothing artificial in Nature. All is Natural, all 
is subject to the hit-and-miss method. The way Na- ] 

ture trims her trees, plants her forests, sows her gar- it 

dens, is typical of the whole process of the cosmos. 

God is no better than man because man is a part of 
God. From our human point of view he is guilty 
of our excesses and shortcomings. Time does not ?, 

count, pain does not count, waste does not count. » 

The wonder is that the forests all get planted by 
this method, the pines in their places, the spruces in i; 

theirs, the oaks and maples in theirs; and the trees " 

get trimmed in due time, now and then, it is true, by 
a very wasteful method. A tree doctor could save Ji 

and prolong the lives of many of them. The small t 

fountains and streams aU find their way to larger i 

streams, and these to still larger, and these to lakes : 

or to the sea, and the drainage system of the con- 
tinents works itself out with engineering exacti- 
tude. The decay of the rocks and the formation of 
the soil come about in due time, but not in man’s 
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time. In nil the i^raiu! prowssvs and trnn.sfonna- 
lions of nature the- element of time enters on sin’li 
a sctale as to dwarf all human efforts. 

n 

Whkn we say of a thinjj; or an invent tliat it was a 
ehanee hapiHUiing, w<* <lo nt>i mean ifiai it was not 
determined hy th<* laws of matttT and force, Imt we 
mean it was not tlie r<\snlt <jf the human will, or o{ 
anything like it; it Wiis not planned or <lesigncai hy 
conscious intelligence, (diaru'e in this sense plays a 
very large part iii nature and in life, ddiougli Uie re- 
sult of irrefragable laws, the wlude nondiving w«irld 
about us shows no |>ur|M>se or foridliought in our 
hunuin sense. For instan<a% we art* c’om|MdIed to 
regard the main fei|}am*s of the earilt as maticTs 
of chance, the distribution of land anti water, of 
islands and eoxdinents, t)f rivers, lakes, st^as, moim- 
tains and plains, valleys anti liills, the sIuijh^h tf the 
continents; that there is nmrt* lantl in tlw‘ imrtliern 
hemisphere thari in iht* soutluTn, more* lantl at ilic^ 
South Pole than at tht* North, is a inatt<*r of ehan(*e. 
The seriHUitine courst^ of a stmim ihrouglt an allu- 
vial plain, a stream two yards wide, winding and 
ox-bowing pnH*im*ly as dta's the Mississippi, is ii 
matter of chant^e. 11a* whole gtajgriiptiy of a ccnin- 
try, in fact, is purely a nmiUw of cdiaiiee, mid not 
the result of anything like human foretliciiigfit. The 
planets themselves — that Jupiter m large micl 
M 
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AIcnniry snu’ill; that Saturn has rini^^s; iluii Jupiter 
has sinaui moons; that the Earth lias one; that other 
planols hav(» none; that sonu* of the planets are in a 
camdilion to sustain life as we know it, for example, 
Venus, h' lrth, and probnIJy Mars; that some re- 
volvi* in more <d!ip(i{*al orhiis than others; that 
Menmry and X'tuius appanmily always keep the 
same sidt' toward the sun - all these things are mat- 
t<*rs <jf <'han<*e. It. is viisy to saiy, as did our fathers, 
that (lod designed it thus and so, hut how are we 
to think of an onmipobmt and oinnis(‘ient Being 
as planning stu’li wholesale destnntion of his own 
works as otHUirs in the eosinic’ eatastroplies whieU 
lilt* astronomers now and tlien witness in the side- 
r<*a] imivers<% or even as (Kanir on the (^arth, when 
earilnpiakeH ami volcanoes devastate fair lands or 
engulf the islands ot the sea,? Why should siuJi a 
Ihdng df^sign a <I(*s<Tt., or invent a tornado, or ordain 
that some piirt itm of the e? wilds surfiUH': should have 
almost |K*r|HduaI rain and another portion almost 
per|M*tmd drouglit? In Hawaii J saw islands that 
wen* greeti and fertile on one end from daily show- 
ers, while the oilier end, ten miles away, was a 
rough barren r<iek, from the eutirc abseiK^e of 
slmwers. Were tJie trade winds designed to bring 
the vaiKirs of the s<*a to the troph^ lands? 

In following this line of thought we, of course, 
soon gtd. wiiere* no sU^p ean Ih^ taken. Is the universe 
itsedf a ehaiicT happening? Hu(!li a proposition is un- 
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thinkable, because something out of nothing is un- 
thinkable. Our experience in this world develops our 
conceptions of time and space, and to set bounds to 
either is an impossible task. We say the cosmos 
must always have existed, and there we stop. We 
have no faculties to deal with the great ultimate 
problems. 

We are no better off when we turn to the world of 
living things. Here we see design, particular means 
adapted to specific ends. Shall we say that a bird or 
a bee or a flower is a chance happening, as is the 
rainbow or the sunset cloud or a pearl or a precious 
stone? Is man himself a chance happening? Here we 
are stuck and cannot lift our feet. The mystery and 
the miracle of vitality, as Tyndall called it, is before 
us. Here is the long, hard road of evolution, the push 
and the unfolding of life through countless ages, 
something more than the mechanical and the acci- 
dental, though these have played a part; something 
less than specific plan and purpose, though we seem 
to catch dim outlines of these. 

Spontaneous variations, original adaptations, a 
never-failing primal push toward higher and more 
complex forms — how can we, how shall we, read 
the riddle of it all? How shall we account for man on 
purely naturalistic grounds? 

The consistent exponent of variation cannot go 
into partnership with supernaturalism. Grant that 
the organic split off from the inorganic by insensible 
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degrees, yet we are bound to ask what made it split 
off at all? — and how it was that the first unicellu- 
lar life contained the promise and the potency of all 
the life of to-day? Such questions take us into deep 
waters where our plummet-line finds no bottom. It 
suits my reason better to say there is no solution 
than to accept a solution which itself needs solution, 
and still leaves us where we began. 

The adjustment of non-living bodies to each 
other seems a simple matter, but in considering the 
adaptations of living bodies to one another, and to 
their environment, we are confronted with a much 
harder problem. Life is an active principle, not in 
the sense that gravity and chemical reactions are 
active principles, but in a quite different sense. 
Gravity and chemical reactions are always the 
same, inflexible and uncompromising; but life is 
ever variable and adaptive; it will take half a loaf if 
it cannot get a whole one. Gravity answers yea and 
nay. Life says, “Probably; we will see about it; we 
will try again to-morrow.’’ The oak-leaf will become 
an oak-ball to accommodate an insect that wants a 
cradle and a nursery for its young; it wOl develop 
one kind of a nursery for one insect and another 
kind for a different insect. 

Ill 

As far as I have got, or ever hope to get, toward 
solving the problem of the universe is to see clearly 
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tliat it is insoluble. One ean arrive^ only at negative 
eoneliisions; lie (*omes to s(v that ilu* probleni ean- 
Bpt be dealt with in terms <}f our liuinati experi- 
ence and knowledge. But what otlu^r terms have 
we ? Our knowledge does not (jualify us in any de- 
gree to deal with the Infinite. The sphere has no 
handle to hdee hold of, and the Infinite baflles the 
mind in the same way. Measured by our hmmm 
standards, it is a series of contradictions. The 
method of Nature is a haphazard method, yet be- 
hold the final order and (‘ompkdeness! llow many 
of her seeds she trusts to the winds and the waters, 
and her fertilizing polleiis and germs also! And the 
winds and the watt^rs do her errands, with many 
failures, of course, but they hit the mark often 
enough to serve her purpose. She provides lavishly 
enough to afford her failure's, 

WhcfU we venture U|)on the winds and the waters 
with our crafts, we aim to control them, and we 
reach our havens only when we do (‘otitrol them. 
What is there in the metliod of Nature that axi*- 
swers to the human will in such matters? Nothing 
that I ean see; yet her boats and lier balloons reach 
their havens ~ not all of tliem, but enough of them 
for her purpose. Yet when we apply the word ‘'pur- 
pose” or 'Me.sigu” to Nature, to the Infinite, we 
are describing her in terms of tiu' finite, and thus fall 
into (‘ontradiciions. Still, the wings and balloons 
and hooks and springs in the vegetable world are for 
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purpose — to scatter the se(“<l far from the 
ir<Mil. phuit. Ev<^ry pari and orj^aii and mova'ment 
a liviiif? body servos a purpose^ to that organ- 
tu. The mountain lily looks straight up to the 
■y; the meadow lily looks down to the earth; un- 
mbtedly each llow<r liuds its advantage in its own 
tit.ude, but what that advantage is, I know not. 
Nature planned and invented as man does, she 
I'uld attain to mere unity and simplicity. It is her 
ind, prodigal, liajdiazanl uK'thods that result in 
‘r en<Ue.ss diversity. When she got a good wing for 
.seed of a tne, siwii Jis that of the mapl(N .she 
ould, if merely efficient, give tins to the .stx'ds of 
her similar trees; but .she gives a dillerent wing 
' the Jish, to the linden, to the elm, the pine, and 
le liemloc;k, while to some she gives no wings at 
1. The uut-bcaring trees, siudi lus the oaLs, the 
Hx-hes, the walnuts, and the hickories, have no 
inga, except such as are affordml them by the 
rd.s and Ixiiusts that fml ujmn them and carry 
lem away. And hertJ again Nature luis a i)ur- 
ase in the edible nut whicdi tempts .some creatur<;s 
' rairry it away. If all the nuts wen* devoured. 
Hi whole tribe of nut-heariug Inxis would in time 
; exterminated, and Nature’s end defeated. But 
a world of conflicting forty's like ours, eluitice 
ays an imi)ortent part; many of the nuts gcit 
uttered, an<l not all devoured. TIui hoar<ling-n[> 
■open.sities of certain birds and squirrels result 
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in the planting of many oaks and chestnuts and 
beeches. 

The inherent tendency to variation in organic 
life, together with Nature’s hit-and-miss method, 
account for her endless variety on the same plane, 
as it were, as that of her many devices for dissemi- 
nating her seeds. One plan of hook or barb serves as 
weU as another, — that of bidens as well as that of 
hound’s-tongue, — yet each has a pattern of its 
own. The same may be said of the leaves of the 
trees : their function is to expose the juices of the 
tree to the chemical action of light and air; yet 
behold what an endless variety in their shape, 
size, and structure! This is the way of the Infi- 
nite — to multiply endlessly, to give a free rein to 
the physical forces and let them struggle with one 
another for the stable equilibrium to which they 
never, as a whole, attain; to give the same free rein 
to the organic forces and let their various forms 
struggle with one another for the unstable equilib- 
rium which is the secret of their life. 

The many contingencies that wait upon the cir- 
cuit of the physical forces and determine the various 
forms of organic matter — rocks, sand, soil, gravel, 
mountain, plain — all shitting and changing end- 
lessly — wait upon the circuit of the organic forces 
and turn the life impulse into myriad channels, and 
people the earth with myriads of living forms, each 
accidental from our limited point of view, while all 
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hy im^fni^ahle Ia,\v.s. The (‘oiitm^ 
<lH‘tin!is iii .su{‘h stateinenlH iiw obvious and are in- 
evitable whtai tht‘ fiuite^ tri<?s to laeasun^ or describe 
tlie ways of tla* lnfiuiU\ 

Tlu? waiters of the* fi^hda^ nn^ forever seeking the 
ix*|KKse of a (haul h^veb but when they attain it, if 
they vvvr (io, the world will be (haul Behold what a 
rare(‘r tluw have In tludr (‘ireuit from the sea to the 
clouds and back to ilie earth in the ministering 
rains, and then to the sea again througli the streams 
and riv<Ts! 'Ihe mantling snow with its exquisite 
(Tystals, t he grinding and transporting ghuders, the 
plaeid or plowing and turlndent rivers, the spark- 
ling a!id refreshing streams, the cooling and renew- 
ing dews, the sofUming and probed, ing vapors, wait 
upon iliis (nreuit of the waters through the agency 
of the sun, from the sea, through the sky and land, 
back to the sea agaiiu Yes, and all tlu* myriad forms 
of life also. This (*ir<Miit of the waters drives and sus- 
tains all th(‘ vital nnudnuery of the gl(d>c. 

Wfiy and how the sun and the rain bring the 
roHt* and the violet, ilu' ihuuvIi and the plum, the 
wheat and ihi* rye, and the boys and the girls, out 
of tli<" same ehnnents aiml (‘onditions that th(\y 
bring the thisUes and the tares, tlu^ thonnind the 
scrub, the fang and the sting, the monkey and the 
rt^piile, is the insoluble mysU^ry- 

II Nature aspires toward what we call tlie good in 
man, she not eciually aspire toward what we 
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call tlie bad in thorns and weeds and re|)tiles? May 
we not say that good is our good, and bad is our 
bad, and that there is, and can be, no absolute good 
and no absolute bad, any more than there can be 
an absolute up or an absolute down? 

How haphamrd, how fortuitous and uncalculated 
is all this business of the multiplication of the hu- 
man race! Wliat freaks, what failures, what mon- 
strosities, what empty vessels, what defonned 
limbs, what defective brains, what perverted in- 
stincts! It is as if in the counsels of the Eternal it 
had been decided to set going an evolutionary im- 
pulse that should inevitably result in man, and then 
leave him to fail or flourish just as the ten thousand 
contingencies of the maelstrom of conflicting earth 
forces slioiild decide, so that wliether a man be- 
come a crii>ple or an athlete, a fool or a philoso- 
pher, Ji satyr or a god, is largely a matter of chance. 
Yet the human brain has steadily grown in size, hu- 
man mastery over nature has steadily increased, and 
chance lias, iiiiori the whole, brought more good to 
man than evil. Optimism is a final trait of the Eter- 
nal. 

And the taking-off of man, how haphazard, how 
fortuitous it all is! His years shall be threescore and 
ten; but how few, comparatively, reach that age, 
liow few live out luilf tlieir days! Disease, accident, 
stupidity, superstition, cut him off at all ages — in 
infancy, in childhood, in youth, in manhood ; his 
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wholt^ life is n part of the flux and uncertainty of 
tliiugH, No Kcul watches over lum aside from himself 
and his kind, no atom or molecaile is partial to him, 
gravity <tus1k\s him, fire burns him, the floods 
drown liim as naidily as they do vipers and vermin. 
He takers his chances, he gains, and he loses, but 
Nature^ treats him with the same impartiality that 
she I n^ats t h(^ r(\st of her creatures. He runs the same 
gantlet of tlu^ hostile physical forces, he pays the 
same prie<‘ for his development; but his greater 
enpaeity fc^r development — to whom or what does 
he enve tluit? If we follow Darwin we shall say natu- 
ral m*k*<’tion, and natural selection is just as good a 
god as any other. No matter what we call it, if it 
brought man to the head of creation and put all 
things (nearly all) under his feet, it is god enough 
for anybody. At the heart of it there is still a mys- 
tery we cannot grasp. The ways of Nature about us 
are no less divine iK^cituse they are near and famil- 
iar. ^rhe illusion of the rare and the remote, science 
dispels. Of tsjurse we are still trying to describe the 
Infinite in terms of the finite. 

IV 

Wn an* so attac’hed to our kind, and so dependent 
U|Km them, that most persons feel homeless and 
orphaned in a universe wliere no suggestion of syrn- 
piithy and interest akin to our own comes to us 
from the great void. A providence of impersonal 
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forces, the broadcast, indiscriminate benefits of na- 
ture, kind deeds where no thought of kindness is, 
well-being as the result of immutable law — all such 
ideas chill and disquiet us, until we have inured our- 
selves to them. We love to fancy that we see friendly 
hands and hear friendly voices in nature. It is easy 
to make ourselves believe that the rains, the 
warmth, the fruitful seasons, are sent by some Be- 
ing for our especial benefit. The thought that we are 
adapted to nature and not nature made or modified 
to suit us, is distasteful to us. It rubs us the wrong 
way. We have long been taught *to believe that 
there is air because we have lungs, and water be- 
cause we need it to drink, and light because we 
need it to see. Science takes this conceit out of us. 
The light begat the eye, and the air begat the lungs. 

In the universe, as science reveals it to us, sensi- 
tive souls experience the cosmic chill; in the uni- 
verse as our inevitable anthropomorphism shapes it 
for us, we experience the human glow. The same 
anthropomorphism has in the past peopled the 
woods and fields and streams and winds with good 
and evil spirits, and filled the world with cruel and 
debasing superstitions; but in our day we have got 
rid of all of this; we have abolished all gods but one. 
This one we still fear, and bow down before, and 
seek to propitiate — not with offerings and sacri- 
fices, but with good Sunday clothes and creeds and 
pew-rents and praise and incense and surplices and 
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What Ilnx’kcii shadows our iulcnsc 
IMTsonalisni casts ui>on nature! We see the gi<(antic 
outHiu\s of our own forms, and mistake them for a 
v(TiljiI)l<^ Ihit as W(‘ ourselves arc a part of ua- 
t.ure, so this humanizing tendency of ours is also a 
part of natur(\ a part of human Tiaturc ~ not valid 
am! indt'pcuuhmt, like the chemical and physical 
forc(‘s, Imt as valid and real as our dreams, our 
ideas, our aspirations. All the gods and divinilies 
and spirits with whi<*h man has peopled the heavens 
and the eurtli are a part of Nature as she manifests 
herself in (mr suhjcxdive selves. So there we are, on a 
trail tliat. ends where it began. We (condemn one 
phase of nature through another phase of nature 
that is active in our own minds. How shall we escape 
this m^lf-ctmtradlciion? As we check or control the 
gravity without us by the power of the gravity in 
our own bodies, so our intelligence must sit in judg- 
ment on pluises of the same Universal Intelligence 
manifested in outwani nature. 

It is tins recognition of an intelligence in nature 
akin to our own that gives rise to our anthropomor- 
phism. We rec‘ognize in the living world al)out us 
the um*? of specific means to s|K^cific ends, and this 
we call intelligcn(»e. It differs from our own in that 
it is not selec’tive and intensive in the same way. It 
dm^H not take sliort cuts; it does not aim at human 
efficnency; it dtH^s not cut out waste and delay and 
pain. It is tlie method of trial and error. It hits its 
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mark because it hits all marks. Species succeed be- 
cause the tide that bears them on is a universal tide. 
It is not a river, but an ocean current. Nature pro- 
gresses, but not as man does by discarding one form 
and adapting a higher. She discards nothing; she 
keeps all her old forms and ways and out of them 
evolves the higher; she keeps the fish’s fin, while she 
perfects the bird’s wing; she preserves the inver- 
tebrate, while she fashions the vertebrate; she 
achieves man, while she preserves the monkey. She 
gropes her way like a blind man, but she arrives be- 
cause all goals are hers. Perceptive intelligence she 
has given in varying degrees to all creatures, but 
reasoning intelligence she has given to man alone. I 
say ‘‘given,” after our human manner of speaking, 
when I mean “achieve.” There is no giving in Na- 
ture — there is effort and development. There is in- 
terchange and interaction, but no free gifts. Things 
are bought with a price. The price of the mind of 
man — who can estimate what it has been through 
the biological and geological ages? — a price which 
his long line of antecedent forms has paid in strug- 
gle and suffering and death. The little that has been 
added to the size of his brain since the Piltdown 
xnan and the Neanderthal man — what effort and 
pain has not that cost? We pay for what we get, or 
our forbears paid for it. They paid for the size 
of our brains, and we pay for our progress in 
knowledge. 
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V 

The term "‘religion” is an equivocal and much- 
abused word, but I am convinced that no man’s life 
is complete without some kind of an emotional ex- 
perience that may be called religious. Not necessa- 
rily so much a definite creed or belief as an attraction 
and aspiration toward the Infinite, or a feeling of 
awe and reverence inspired by the contemplation of 
this wonderful and mysterious universe, something 
to lift a man above purely selfish and material ends, 
and open his soul to influences from the highest 
heavens of thought. 

Religion in some form is as natural to man as are 
eating and sleeping. The mysteries of life and the 
wonder and terror of the world in which he finds 
himself, arouse emotions of awe and fear and wor- 
ship in him as soon as his powers of reflection are 
bom. In man’s early history religion, philosophy, 
and literature are one. He worships before he in- 
vestigates; he builds temples before he builds 
schoolhouses or civic halls. He is, of course, super- 
stitious long before he is scientific; he trembles be- 
fore the supernatural long before he has mastered 
the natural. The mind of early man was synthetic as 
our emotions always are; it lumped things, it did 
not differentiate and classify. The material progress 
of the race has kept pace with man’s power of analy- 
sis — the power to separate one thing from another, 
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jn;uiisinK‘lii5uige<L And ilie life and mentality 

of the ^IoIh' |>asscs daily and is daily renewed, the 
primal H(>nrc‘e of those things is as abounding as 
ever. It is not you and I that are immortal; it is 
(Veative hhiergy, of which wc are a part. Our im- 
mortality is swallowed up in this. 

The p<K't8, the prophets, the martyrs, the heroes, 
tlie saints — where arc they? Each was but a jewel 
in the dew, the rain, the snowflake — throbbing, 
biiniing, flushing with color for a brief time and 
then vaniishing, adorning the world for a moment 
and then caught away into the great abyss. “O 
S|>endthrift Nature!” our hearts cry out; but Na- 
ture’s a|K'nding is only the ceaseless merging of one 
form into another without diminution of her mate- 
rial or blurring of her types. Flowers bloom and flow- 
ers fade, the seasons come cand the seasons go, men 
are l>om and men die, the world mourns for its 
sfiints and heroes, its poets and saviors, but Nature 
it^mains and is as young and spontaneous and inex- 
haustible iis ever. Where is the comfort in all this 
to you and to me? There is none, save the comfort 
or satisfiKrtion of knowing things as they are. We 
shall teel more at ciise in Zion when we learn to dis- 
tinguish substance from shadow, and to grasp the 
true significance of the world of which we form a 
part. In the end each of us will have had his day, 
and can say as Whitman does, 

Imve positively appeared. That is enough.*’ 
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In us c^r through us the Prima.l Mind will have con- 
IcHiplahHi and injjoy<Ml its own works and will con- 
tiniu" to d(» so as long as Innnan life endures on this 
plamd. It will ha.ve achieved the miracle of the In- 
carnaliot arnl have tasted the sweet and the bitter, 
tln^ victorii's and tlie defeats of evolution. The leg- 
<uid ot the birth and life of Jesus is hut this ever- 
prc\H(ml nat.uralisin writ.tcu large with parable and 
miraeh' on the pag(\s of our religious history. In the 
liv(^s of of us the supreme reality comes down 
iu (airt h and tak(\H on the human form and suffers 
nil I hi' struggles and pains and humiliations of mor- 
tub finite life. Even the Christian theory of the vi- 
i’ariouH atonement is not without its basis of natu- 
ralisim Men, through disease and ignorance and 
lialf knowledge, store up an experience that saves 
futun* geiu'ratious from suffering and failure. We 
win vii'tories for our descendants, and bring the 
kingdom nearer for them by the devils and evil 
spirits we oven'ome. 



VIT 

THE FAITH OF A NATl RALIST 


I 

1 10 say that man is as good as (Jod would to most 
- I>ers()ns soom liko hlaH])homy; lait te) say that 
man is as good as Nature would disturl) no one. 
Alan is a part of NatiirtN or a phase of Natun\ and 
shares in what we call her imperfections. But what 
is Nature a part of, or a phase of? — and what or 
who is its author? Is it not tnie that this earth 
w’'lueh is so familiar to us is as good as yonder morn- 
ing or evening star and mack of the same stuff? — 
just as much in the heavens, just as truly a (‘elestial 
abode as it is? Venus imnm to us like a great jewel 
in the crown of night or morning. From Venus tlie 
earth would seem like a still larger jcnvel. The heav- 
ens sexun afar off and frm^ from all stains ami im- 
purities of eartli; wo lift our eyes and our hearts to 
them as to the face of the Ktemal, but our science 
reveals no body or phwo there so suitable for human 
abode and human happiness as tliis eartlu In fact, 
this planet is the only desirable himven of which we 
have §ny clue. Innumeridde other worlds exist in 
the al)ysses of apace whicli may In* the abodes of Im- 
ings superior, and of ladngs inferior, to ourselves. 
Wc i>lacc our gods afar off so as to dehumanbe 
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ilieni, wvi^T stispt^clitig that when we do so we dis- 
eotiul iluMr divinity. The more human we are,— 
numunlH^ring that to err is hiimaji, — the nearer 
( JckI w(* an^. ( )i course good and bad are himian con- 
(H^pts and ar(‘ a verdict upon (Tcated things as they 
stand rc^laUal to us, promoting or hindering our well- 
being. In IIh* eomieils of the Klenial there is appar- 
ently no sn('h distiiudion. 

Man is not oidy as good as (Jod; some men are a 
good d<^al bett(‘r, that is, from our point of view; 
they attain a (ic^gree of excadlcnce of which there is 
no hint in nature — moral excellence. It is not until 
wo treat man as a part of nature — as a product of 
the c^arth as literally as are the trees — that we can 
reconcile tlujst^ eontradietious. If we could build up 
II (’omposib* man out of all the peoples of the earth, 
inc'Iuding even the Prussians, he would represent 
fairly well (Jod in nature. 

(hjinmuning with (lod is communing with our 
own hearts, our own best selves, not with something 
foreign and a<»eidentaL Haints and devotees have 
gone into the wildi^rness to find Clod; of <;ourse they 
ti)ok (Jod with iiiennund the silence and detachment 
enabled them to hear the still, small voice of their 
own souls, as one hears the ticking of his own watch 
in tin* sUlhu^HS of tlie night. We are not cnit off, we 
are not isolitled points; the greui currents flow 
through ns and ovt^r us and around us, and unite us 
to the whole of nature. Moses saw God in the burn- 
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ing busli, saw him with the eyes of early man whose 
divinities were clothed in the extraordinary, the 
fearful, or the terrible; we see him in the meanest 
weed that grows, and hear him in the gentle mur- 
mur of our own heart’s blood. The language of de- 
votion and religious conviction is only the language 
of soberness and truth written large and aflame 
with emotion. 

Man goes away from home searching for the gods 
he carries with him always. Man can know and feel 
and love only man. There is a deal of sound psy- 
chology in the new religion called Christian Science 
— in that part which emphasizes the power of the 
mind over the body, and the fact that the world is 
largely what we make it, that evil is only the shadow 
of good — old truths reburnished. This helps us to 
understand the hold it has taken upon such a large 
number of admirable persons. Good and evil are 
relative terms, but evil is only the shadow of good. 
Disease is a reality, but not in the same sense that 
health is a reality. Positive and negative electricity 
are both facts, but positive and negative good be- 
long to a different order. Christian Science will not 
keep the distemper out of the house if the sewer-gas 
gets in; inoculation will do more to prevent typhoid' 
and diphtheria than “declaring the truth” or. say- 
ing your prayers or counting your beads. In its 
therapeutical value experimental science is the only 
safe guide in dealing with human corporal ailments. 
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We n<‘e<l not r(\*ir ulieiuitiou from God. I feed Him 
wluni I fecNi a, iK^i^gar. i serve Him wlien I serve my 
iunf^hlx^r. I love Him when I love my friend. I praise 
Him wluni I praisi' the wise and good of any race 
or time. I shun Him when I shun the leper. I for- 
give Him wluni 1 forgive my enemies. I wound Him 
when 1 wound a human being. I forget Him when I 
forget my duty to others. If I am cruel or unjust 
or resinitful or envious or inhospitable toward any 
man, woman, or child, I am guilty of all these things 
tiiward (iod: *‘Inasmucli as ye liave done it unto 
one of tlu* hnist of these my brethren^ ye have 
done it unto me.'’ 


II 

I AM iHTsuiuled that a man without religion falls 
sliort of the pro(K^r human ideal. Religion, as I use 
tlie term, is a spiritual (lowering, and the man who 
has it not is like a plant that never blooms. The 
mind tliat dcH^s not open and unfold its religious 
wmsihiliCies in the sunshiiie of this infiuite and 
spiritual uni verses is to Ik^ pitied. Men of science do 
wt*ll enough with no other religion than the love of 
.irulh, for this is indire'elly a love of God. The as- 
troiioiiicT, the geologist, the biologist, tracing the 
foolHlt^psof tht* Greative Fiiergy throughout the uni- 
vem* wliat iuhhI has he of any formal, patent- 
right religion? Were not Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall 
and Lyell, and all other seekers and verifiers of 
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natural truth among the most truly religious of 
men? Any of iliestJ men wouhl luivc^ gont^ to liell for 
the truth “ not the truth of crtHnls ami rituals, hu" 
the truth ns it exists in the eouneils of tlu^ Eteritul 
and as it is written in the laws of malt<T ami of life. 

For my part 1 had a thousami tirm\s rather luive 
Huxley's religion than that of the hishops \vh<» 
sought to discredit him, or Bruno's than that of the 
church that l)urnt him. 'Pla^ religion of a man that 
has no other aim than his own personal safety from 
some rt^al or imaginary ftdure <ailamity, is of the 
selfish, ignoble kind. 

Amid the decay of <wh1s, lc?ve of nature has high 
religious value. Tliis has savnl many pc^rscms iu this 
world — saved them from miimmou~worship» and 
from the frivolity and insincerity of the crowd. It 
has made their lives phu’hl and swtMd. It has given 
them an inexhaustible fiehl impiiry, f<»r enjoy- 
ment, for the exer<*ise of all tlanr ptnvers, and in the 
end has not left them .stjunni and dissatisfitHh It has 
made them contentcHl and at Inane whercwnT they 
arc in nature— in the !ious<^ not made with hamls. 
This house is their church, and the rocks and the 
hills arc the altars, and the<‘rwd is written in the 
leaves of the triTS and in tlie flowers the ficUl and 
in the sands of the shore, A new cTtHHl t*very day 
and new prea<*hers, and holy days alt the wiH-k 
through. Every walk to the woods is n religious rite, 
every bath in the stnmm is ii saving ordinance. 
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stTvicu- is ;it all hours, and the bread 
and wine nw from I he heart and marrow of Mother 
KartJn IIhtc are no hertn.ies in Nature’s (thurch; alf 
are Im^Iicwcts, all are eonuuunieants. The beauty of 
natural n^ligion is that you have it all the time; you 
do not have to sec^k it afar o(f in myths and legends, 
in eatat'oinbs, in garbled texts, in miracles of dead 
saints or wim^-biblhng friars. It is of to-day; it is 
now and it is twery wliere. The crickets chirp it, 
the birds sing it, the breezes <‘haut it, the thunder 
pnK‘laims it, 11 h‘ streams murmur it, the unaffected 
man lives it. Its in<*ense risc’is from the plowed 
fields, it is on the morning breeze, it is in the forest 
bmitli and in the spray of the wave. The frosts 
write it in extiuisitc (‘iniraetcrs, the dews iinpearl it, 
and the rainbow paints it on tlic cloud. It is not an 
iniiiranee policy underwritten by a bishop or a 
priest; it is not even a faith; it is a love, an enthusi- 
astic a eonswratioa to natural truth. 

The God of sunshine and of storms sjieaks a less 
e<iuivo<»al language than the God of revelation. 

Our fathers had their religion and their fathers 
had ilieirs, but t hey were not ours, and could not be 
in those days and under ihosc^ ccinditions. But their 
religions lifted them above themselves; they healed 
their woiiiuIh; they consoled them for many of the 
failures and disappointments of this world; they de- 
veloimc! c*hara(‘tc^r; tlu^y tempered the steel in their 
nature. How chiUllHh to us seems the plan of salva- 
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tion, as our fatluTs found It in tlu* fc‘rvu! and, I 
freely say, inspire<l iiUiTanec's of Saint FanE lint ii 
saved Ihein, it ImiU eluiraeler, it made life* stTious 
it. Wits an lieroie ere<"d which lias lc?st enaience in <ujj 
more knowing and inon^ frivolous age. We s<h* hov 
impossible it is, but we<l(^ not s<*t‘ the great natura. 
tnillis upon which it rests. 

A man is not saved by the trutli (d the things la 

believes, but l>y ilie truth of his la'In^f its sinc(‘r 

ity, its harmony with las c^haracter. The ab.surdiru\^ 
of the popular mligiorisd(» not matter; what matter.'- 
is the lukewarm InTief, the empty forms, t!ie shal- 
low eoneeptions <d life and duty. We an* pnan^ in 
think that if the ermi is fals(% the religion is false. 
Religion is an einotiorn an inspiration, a hilling ol 
the Infinite^, ami may have its roed in any entni or in 
no iretil What can niort* unp!iih»sophic*nl than 
tlie doctrines of the ('hristian Scientists? Yet 
Christian Seienw is a good prindieiil religion. It 
makes jK^ople ehcwful, happy, and lielpful yes, 
and helps make them healthy too. Its keynote is 
love, ami love holds the universe* togedher. Any 
emxl that eiuiohles ciiaraeter ami opmis a door or a 
window upon IhedcH^M^r meanings of this marvelous 
universes is g(K)d enougli to live by, and good enough 
to diel)y. The JapanescvC'hinese* religion of anc‘«\Hlc»r 
worship, sineendy and devcmtly heid, is ladder than 
the veneer of much of our'fasluonable well-dressiHl 
religion. 
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hy appearaiH'es alone, how surely we 
sliould <H)UU^ to look upon the sun as a mere a|)peiuL 
ag(^ of tiu^ earth! as mu(‘h so as is the moon. How 
iHNtr it siHuus at sunrise and siuiset, and as if these 
[)henonuma directly involved the sun, extending to 
it and modifying its light and heat! We do- not real- 
ize that these; are merely terrestrial phenomena, 
and tliat the sun, so to si)euk, knows them not. 

VitHva^l from the sun the earth is a mere Bi)eck in 
thc*^ sky, and the amount of the total light and heat 
from tlu‘ sun that is receiv<‘d on the earth is so 
‘Unall that the mind can hardly grasp it. Yet for all 
[)raeti(ad purposi^s the sun shines for us alone. Our 
relation to it (*ould not l>e any more dir<?et and sus- 
taining if it wc‘re for that purposes. It is im- 

uianent in the life of the glola^ It is the source of all 
:>ur energy and therefore of our life. Its l>ounties are 
iinivcTsal 1'he other planets fmd it is their sun also. 
It is as spcH*iaI and privjite to them as to us. We 
think the sun paints the how on the cloud, hut the 
bow follows from the laws of o[>tics. The sun knows 
it md. 

It is the same witli what we mil God. Ilis bounty 
is the same universal, imiK^rsonal kind, and yet 
for all praetic'al puri)os<‘;s it exists esjHHually for us, 
it is immanent every moment in onr lives. There is 
(lo s|M:s*iid Provid(uif‘e, Nature sends tlie rain upon 
the just and ilie unjust, upon the sea as upon the 
land. Wc are here and fmd life good because Provi** 
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dence ih general ami not HiKH'ial. The <*un<liti<»iis an 
not too easy, the struggle !uis nimh* men of us. Tin 
bitter has leinptTed tht" swta'E Evil luis ptit us ui 
our guard and kecj)S us so. Wv pay for wlial we get 

in 

That wise old Roman, Mareus Aun'lius, says 
^‘Notlung is evil whieh is aeeording to nature.*’ A 
that moment he is thinking espeeially of diaitl 
which, wlien it comes in the cenirsi* of nature, is no 
an evil, unless life itself is alsi^ an evil. After lh< 
lamj) of life is buniiHl out, death is n(»l an twil 
rather is it a good. But premature dentlu <ieath h) 
accident or disease, iH^fort? a man has tloiie his worl 
or used up his capital of vitality, is an tnul Disease 
itself is an evil, but if we lival lUfording lc» nature 
there would Ik* no dimaimu we slundil die I he niiitiritl 
painless death of old age. Of tluTe is no hu<*1 

thing as absolute evil or absolute giHHi. Evil is ihii' 
which is against our well-lKnng, am! good is tlni: 
which promotes it. We always postulate ilu* rxlni 
ence of life when we s|K*ak of gmal and evil. Ex 
cesses in nature are evil to us lM,H‘auH4‘ tlit^y brini 
dcHtniK’tion and deidh in their train. They are dis- 
harmonies in the scheme of tlungs, Immm^ lhe> 
frustrate and bring to naught. The war whiedt Mar- 
ens Aurelius was waging wheui he wrolt* llmse pits* 
sages was an evil in itself, thcmgli good miglil t^omi 
out of it. 
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Everything in organic nature — trees, grasses, 
flowers, insects, fishes, mammals — is beset by e\il 
of some kind. The natural order is good because it 
brought us here and keeps us here, but evil has al- 
ways dogged our footsteps. Leaf-blight is an e\Tl to 
the tree, smallpox is an evil to man, frost is an evil 
to the insects, flood an evil to the fishes. 

Moral evil — hatred, envy, greed, lying, cruelty, 
cheating — is of another order. These vices have no 
existence below the human sphere. We call them 
evils because they are disharmonies; they are inimi- 
cal to the highest standard of human happiness and 
well-being. They make a man less a man, they work 
discord and develop needless friction. Sand in the 
engine of your car and water in the gasoline are 
evils, and malice and jealousy and selfishness in 
your heart are analogous evils. 

In our day we read the problem of Nature and 
God in a new light, the light of science, or of eman- 
cipated human reason, and the old myths mean lit- 
tle to us. We accept Nature as we find it, and do not 
crave the' intervention of a God that sits behind 
and is superior to it. The self-activity of the 
cosmos suflaces. We accept the tornadoes and earth- 
quakes and world wars, and do not lose faith. We 
arm ourselves against them as best we can. We ac- 
cept the bounty of the rain, the sunshine, the soil, 
the changing seasons, and the vast armory of non- 
living forces, and from them equip or teach our- 
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solves to esoa|WN t^ndure, iHKHlify, or ward olF tho 
destructive and non-huiaan Um'vs that heset our 
way. We draw cmr streni^llii froiu the' Nature ilia I 
smns aind is so n^gardless of us; our liealth and 
wholeness an‘ its gifts. The biologic’ ages, with aill 
their earni vail of huge and monstrous forms, liad our 
well-being at heart. The evils and daugc^rs that 1 k*- 
set our way have Ihhui ouimatcdied by tin* good and 
the helpful. The d<*<*p-M*n fish would Imrst and dit* if 
brought to the surface; the surface* life would Iw 
crushcHl and kilhal in the dc^^^p si*a. Lift* adapts itstdf 
to its environment; hanl conditions makt* it hard. 
Winds, flcKHls, inclement seasons, havt* driven it 
around the earth; the stwen^r tin* cold, iht* thi<*ker 
the fur; <*om|>ensation.H always alanind. If Nature is 
not all-wise? and all-merciful from our human |Mnnt 
of view, she has placed us in a world wht‘n* our own 
wisdom and merc‘y can 1 m? develo|MHl; sht* has stmt 
us to a school in which we learn to sct her own 
shortcomings and im|M?rfeciionH, and to profit by 
them. 

The unreasoning, unforemnng animids Hufft^r 
more from the accidents of niiiure drought, 
flood, lightning than man d<H*s; but man suffers 
more from evils of his own making ■■ ■ war, grim'd, 
intemjx?ranee, jKNstilence “ so ihal the dtna^hip- 
ment in both lines goc?H on, ami lift* is still 4tl the 
flood. 

Good and evil are iris(»parable. We canimt have 
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wilhoiii slijulc, or wanuili withovii cold, or life 
without dciU.h, or <I,cv<^Ioj)uieiit witlioul KStrugglc. 
Tlie struggle for life, of wlu(‘h Darwinism makes so 
mu(‘h» is only the struggle of the chick to get out of 
the shell, or of the (lower to Imrst its hud, or of the 
root to {HUHirtrate the soil. It is not the struggle of 
battle and hate the justifk^ation of war and usur- 
pation ■ it is for the most part a beneficent striig- 
glt^ with the environment, in which the fittest of the 
individual units of a s[HHaes survive, but in which 
the strong and the feeble, the great and the small of 
species alike survive. The lamb survives with the 
lion, the wren with the eagle, the Estpiimo with the 
EuroiK^an — all manner of small and delicate forms 
survive witli the great and robust. One species of 
carnivora, or of rodents, or herbivora, does not, as a 
rule, exterminate anotlier spe<!ies. It is true th.at 
S|M^‘i(\s prey upon s|Kx?ii^, that eats eat mice, that 
hawks eat sniniller birds, and that man slays and 
eats the donu^tic! animals. Probably man alone Inis 
exterminated sptxties. But outside of man’s doings 
a!! the rest bedongs to Nature’s sysleiri of ehet^Ls and 
balaiH‘es, and Ixtars no analogy to human or inhu- 
man wars ami eomjuests. 

Life siruggitjs with matter, the tree struggles with 
the wiml and with other trees. Man struggles wilii 
gravity, <h> 1(1, wet, heat, and all the forces Unit hin™ 
d(^r him. The tiniest plant tliat grows lias to force its 
root down into the soil; earlier than that it has to 
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inny, the w1h)1<n may \ivv\ so in iho strife and (‘om- 
x'lilion of nalure, the separate nnils fall that the 
nass may j prosper. 

It. is fH'(d)ahly true tliat in the (‘ourse of the bio- 
o,ui<*aI history of tlu^ (sarth, whole species ha,vc been 
Hauienal <‘xrm(‘l, !»y |)arusil.es, or by (‘hangin^jj oiit- 
►vard (‘onditions. But this has been the ex(*eption, 
tnd not tin* ruh*. d'he chestnut blight now sixmis to 
hn*at(m (lu* wiy (*xislen(a* of this si)e(‘ics of tree in 
:his (‘ountry, but I think th<^ chances arc that this 
‘ungus will miH-l with some natural (‘heck. 

In eairly summer <‘om(\s tlie elune droj) of apples, 
rhi* invH start with more fruit than they c.an carry, 
tnd if they are in vigorous health, they will drop 
;.hi‘ surplus. It is a striking illustration of Nature's 
uethods. 'flu* tree dotxs its own thinning. But if not 
it the lop of its (‘ondilion, it falls to do this. It takes 
:i(*alth and strength simply to let go; only a living 
tm* drops its fruit or its knaves; only a growing man 
Imps his outgrown opinions. 

If we put mirselves in the pla(‘e of the dropped 
iippk*s, we must kx^k u|K>n our fate as umnixiHl evil. 
If we put imm4vvH in the |)laee of the trcH!; and of 
tin* ap|)le.H that remain on it, the June drop would 
aplHnir nil unmixed good — finer fruit, and a Imalth- 
ier* longer-livtsl tn*e n^sulis. Nature does not work 
wi mm‘!i s|M*eiru* as to universal ends. The Indi- 
viduiil may go, Imt t in* type must remain. The ranks 
riiiiy be dec*imaU*d, but the army and its eaiise must 
im 
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triinnph. life in all its ft»nijs is a warfare <»nly iu thr 
sens<^ tiial it is a with its outward (Hiiuli.. 

lions, in whirh, (4lior thiufts tsjiia!* tiio stroiu^-. 
est fortH* pn vails. Small an<l woak forms prevail 
also, iKHaiusc'; the <‘om|KHiiig fc^rms are simill and 
weak, or In^’anse at the feast of life therc^ is a phwe 
f(5r the small and weak also. But lion against, litm, 
man against man, mous<* against mamv, tlie sirtaig* 
esi will, in the eml, la* Utt^ vietor. 

Man’s effort is to .s^ive waste, tt) rtsliu'e friel ion, to 
take short euls, to make siiaadh the way, in st^ize 
the advantage, to iH-onorni/^* tim<\ hut the physkad 
forcaa^ know none of these things. 

(Jo into the w<kk1s and Iw^lmld the evil tin* tns*s 
have to <s>ntend with -- Jill iypu’al of the evil we 
have to c^ontend wntlt - Uw) erowd«sl in phu^es, <me 
tr(H^ crusliing another hy its fall, s|MH*imens f ai tn ery 
hand who.st** U‘rm of life might Ik* lengthened hy a 
little wise surgt^iy; IsmTS, blight, disguise, insisd 
jK\sts, stonn, wm*kage, tlnmderlK*!! siairs, or de 
strnetion — evil in a htmdred f«>rmH b^si^tting every 
tree, and Bcxmer or later leaving its tnark. A few 
C’sseape — oaks, maples, pine.H, elms and rvuvh a 
greater age than the others, hut th<‘y fail at last, and 
when they have rotmdcsl out their gnsui eeiitury, or 
ten exmturies, and go down in a gale, or in tin* still’- 
ness of a summer niglit, how y«iiingt»r I rees are 
marred or cnislitHl l)y their fall ! Iliii eome hnek aft.er 
many long years, and Ilnur placa^s are filksl, iiml idl 
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the scars are healed. The new generation of trees 
is feeding upon the accumulations of the old. Evil 
is turned to good. The destruction of the cyclone, 
the ravages of fire, the wreckage of the ice-storm, 
are all obliterated and the forest-spirit is rank and 
full again. 

There is no wholesale exemption from this rule of 
waste and struggle in this world, nor probably in any 
other. We have life on these terms. The organic 
world develops under pressure from within and from 
without. Rain brings the perils of rain, fire brings 
the perils of fire, power brings the perils of power. 
The great laws go our way, but they will break us or 
rend us if we fail to keep step with them. Unmixed 
good is a dream; unmixed happiness is a dream; per- 
fection is a dream; heaven and hell are both dreams 
of our mixed and struggling lives, the one the out- 
come of our aspirations for the good, the other the 
outcome of our fear of evil. 

The trees in the woods, the plants in the fields 
encounter hostile forces the year through; storms 
crash or overthrow them; visible and invisible ene- 
mies prey upon them; yet are the fields clothed in 
verdure and the hills and plains mantled with su- 
perb forests. Nature’s haphazard planting and sow 
ing and her wasteful weeding and trimming do not 
result in failure as these methods do with us. A fail- 
ure of hers with one form or species results in the 
success of some other form. All successes are hers. 
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Allow iiinc ciiotiKli iuni lh<* forost r(‘tnrn.s in (hr 
j)ath of tlie tornado. l)Ut luayhe with othor .s}H‘<“io.s of 
trees. The birds an<l stiiiirrtds plaid caiks mid - 
imls mnid the pin(\s and the wincis p!anl pint's mnitl 
the oaks and eheslmds. llu' nddiis and tiu' eedar* 
birds sow the red eedar bromleasi ovt^r the* land» 
sea])e, and plant theMrgiuia ertTpemnd tin* poisoie 
ivy by evcTy stub ami fenee-post. Tin' poison ivy is 
a triumph of Nature us truly as is the grapeviiu' or 
the morning-glory. All are Ihts. Man sptsaalizc'H; 
he selects this or that, mdecds the wheat and re- 
jects the tares; but Nature generalizes; slie has the 
artist's disinteresk'dnesH; all is good; all are parts of 
her scheme. Slie nourishes the foul-smelling <*at- 
lirier as carefully as she does the roms Eac‘h c*rt*atun\ 
■witii man at the head, says. “ITie world is mine; it 
was created for me/' Kvidently it was <'r<*ate(i for 
all, at least all forms ait," at home ht^rt*. Nature's sys- 
tem of checks and balaiKTS jiresc'rve.H her w<»rking 
equilibrium. If a sianaes of forest worm under some 
exceptionally favoring conditions gets Hu<*h a start 
that it tlireatens to destroy our l)€H*e!i and inaplc' 
forests, prcvsently a parasite, stimulated by this turn 
in its favor, apiK?ars aiui restores the baiamt\ For 
two or thnx' seasons the 1 hhh‘1i-W(kkIs in my native 
town were ravagial by some kind of worm or tH*td]e; 
in midsummer the sunlight eume into them as if the 
roof had Ikhui taken off; later they s%vanned with 
white millers. But the m'ovirge wils sudekmiy c*licTked 
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— some parasite, probably a species of ichneumom 
fly, was on hand to curtail the dangerous excess. 

I am only trying to say that after we have painted 
Nature as black as the case will allow, after we have 
depicted her as a savage beast, a devastating storm, 
a scorching desert, a consuming fire, an aU-engulfing 
earthquake, or as war, pestilence, famine, we have 
only depicted her from our limited human point of 
view. But even from that point of view the favoring 
conditions of life are so many, living bodies are so 
adaptive, the lift of the evolutionary impulse is so 
unconquerable, the elemental laws and forces are so 
overwhelmingly on our side, that our position in the 
universe is still an enviable one. ‘‘Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” Slain, I shall nourish 
some other form of life, and the books will still bal- 
ance — not my books, but the vast ledgers of the 
Eternal. 

In the old times we accounted for creation in the 
simple terms of the Hebrew Scriptures — “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
We even saw no discrepancy in the tradition that 
creation took place in the spring. But when we 
attempt to account for creation in the terms of 
science or naturalism, the problem is far from be- 
ing so simple. We have not so tangible a point 
from which to start. It is as if we were trying to 
find the end or the beginning of the circle. Round 
and round we go, caught in the endless and begin- 
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iiijigless (‘urrcnts of the (Veative Eneri^y; tui fixity 
or finalily any when*: rest and niotitai, great and 
Hiuall, tip and down, heat and eold, good aiu! evil, 
near and far, only relaiivt*; eaust* an<l e'fTeel iiuTging 
and losing ilieinselves in each oth<T; life and death 
perpetnally playing into each other's liands; interior 
within interior; depth laaieath dt‘pth; lunght alana* 
height; the tangible thrilled ami vibrating with the 
intangible; the material in bonds to the non-mate- 
rial; invisible, impalpable foretss streaming around 
us and through ns; |M*qw*tnnl ehang<‘ and traris* 
formation on every hand; evt'ry day a day of <T<*a- 
tion, every night a revelation of unspeukahh* gran™ 
deiir; suns and systems forming in the cy<*huu*H of 
stardust; the whole starry host of h<*aveu flowing 
like a. meadow brook, hut when*, wlumee, who ean 
tell? The (*enter everywdien\ tin* <’ir<nnnferenc*e me 
where; pain ami pleasun% gcaal ami evil, inextri- 
cably mixed; the fall of man a daily and hourly cH*eur- 
reiice; the redemption of mam tin* same! Heaven or 
hell waiting hy every doorstep, iHumdless, la^gin- 
ningless, unsp<*Hkal)k\ imrm*aHiirabIe what w'oie 
der that we Hi*t*k a short cut ihrougli tins wililerm^Hs 
and appeal to the su|H’‘rnatura!? 

When I look forth upon the worl<l and see how, 
regardless of man and his well-lMung, the operathms 
of Nature go on— diow the wimls ami the storms 
wreck him or (k*stroy him, how the drought or ihr 
floods bring to naught his imhiHlries, liow not the 
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least force in heaven or earth turns aside for him, or 
makes any exception to him; in short, how all forms 
of life are perpetually ground between the upper 
and the nether millstones of the contending and 
clashing natural material forces, I ask myself: ‘‘Is 
there nothing, then, under the sun, or beyond the 
sun, that has a stake in our well-being? Is life purely 
a game of chance, and is it all luck that we are here 
in a world so richly endowed to meet all our require- 
ments? ” Serene Reason answers : “ No, it is not luck 
as in a lottery. It is the good fortune of the whole. It 
was inherent in the constitution of the whole, and it 
continues because of its adaptability; life is here be- 
cause it fits itself into the scheme of things; it is 
flexible and compromising.” We find the world 
good to be in because we are adapted to it, and not 
it to us. The vegetable growth upon the rocks 
where the sea is forever pounding is a type of Hfe; 
the waves favor its development. Life takes advan- 
tage of turbulence as well as of quietude, of drought 
as well as of floods, of deserts as well as of marshes, 
of the sea-bottom as well as of the mountain-tops. 
Both animal and vegetable life trim their sails to 
the forces that beat upon them. The image of the 
sail is a good one. Life avails itself of the half-con- 
trary winds; it captures and imprisons their push 
in its sails; by yielding a little, it makes headway 
in the teeth of the gale; it gives and takes; without 
struggle, without opposition, life would not be life. 
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The sands of the shore do not willi the 

waves, nor the \vavt\s with the sands; the butfetini.'j 
ends where it began, fhit in^*s sfniggli* with tla^ 
wind, fish sirnggh^ with the tlocni, man stniggi(\s 
with lus environiueid ; all draw em^gy from tln^ 
forees that oppose them. Life gains as it spemls; its 
waste is an investment. Ntd .so with ptindy maUTial 
bodies. They are like the <'lo(‘k, tlu*y most he jn^r- 
petually wound from without. A living body is a 
clo<‘k, perpetually self-wotmd fnnn witliin. 

The faith and composure of the uattirulist or 
naturist are proof against the w<»rst that Nat tire ran 
do. He Hcen the eosrnie force's only; he s<h\h nothing 
directly mindful of mati, but mim himsedf; he m^es 
the intelligen(‘e and })e-nefleen<*e of the tmiverm^ flow- 
ering in man; he neen life aa a mysteritms issue of tlie 
warring element; he Immaii eonseiousness and 
our sense of right and wrong, of truth iiml jitsii<H% 
as arising in the evolutionary mspienee, and turning 
and sitting in judgment njK>n all things; he s«h^s thiit 
there can be no life without pain aial dt^aih; that 
there can l)e no liarmony without disisml; that op™ 
positx^ go hiiml in hand; that good and iwil iin^ in- 
extrieaWy mingled; that the sun and blue sky aw 
still there Indiind the cdouds, unmindful of them; 
that all is right witJi tfie world if we eKfend our 
vision deep enough; that tlie ways of Niif.ure an* the 
ways of (fod if w^e do not maki* Chid in our own 
image, and make our comfort and wcdtdanng the 
VM 
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prime of Nature. Our (‘omfort and well-being 

are jiruvided for in the (‘onstitutiou of the world, but 
we may say that they are not guaranteed; they are 
(H)niing(mt upon many things, but the chances are 
upon our side. He that would save his life shall lose 
it — lose it in forgetting tliut the universe is not a 
close eor[)()ralion, or a patented arti(‘le, and that it 
exists for other ends than our own. But he who can 
lose his life in the larger life of tlie whole shall save 
it in a deeper, trlier sense. 



VIII 

A FALLACY MADE IN GEUMAKY 


D URINC* the (Jreat War t!ie ^iiiesUon wuh 
asked, the inexorable lawn of evolution 

apply to human beings as iliey apply to the lower 
animals and to plants?’^ Mcjst assunnlly tliey d<K 
but with a dilfereuee. Man in as <*ertainly oiie of I la* 
results of the evolutionary prcna^ss as is t lu‘ horst* or 
the dog, the tree or the plant. We are as i’ertaiu of 
his animal origin im we can well Ih' of anything in 
the biological history of the gI<dH^ Bui the iafereiu’e 
which has so often Ihhui drawn from this fa<*t - 
namely, that man’s deveh»pment involves the same 
factors, and is along parallel lines — is a fullac*y. 
That the suf^reiuacy of might, whi<*h luis rided. aiul 
still rules in nature Indow man, justifk\s the rule of 
might in human communities in tnir day, is an in- 
vention of perverUnl hnman ambit iuti. 

As Nature rules by the law of might, and as man 
is a part of Nature, why is lie not umler the same 
rule? The answer is that man is an exc’cpliomd vrvu- 
ture; that while he is a part of the animal kingitom, 
he is a new kind of aniimd; and while he is the oni>^ 
come of evolution, like tfie rest, new fnc’lors whic’li 
are not 0{K*rative in the <irders Indow him have 
played a leading part in Im later chn'eltipmeiit. 
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These fa(‘t()rs are his reason, whieh gives him a 
sense of the true and the false, and his consoienee, 
whi(‘h gives liiin a sense of right and wrong. Tliese 
faeulti(!S subordinate the rule of might to the rule 
of right. They have resulted iii the establishment of 
standards of conduct for individuals, for communi- 
ties, and for organized governments that do not 
exist among the lower animal orders, and only in a 
very limited seiisci in the lower human orders. 

There is no (luestion of right and wrong among 
the plants of the field, or the trees of the forest, or 
the birds of the air, or the beasts of the earth — 
only the question of power to survive; might in the 
sense of power of adai)tation settles the question. 

Siu(‘e the dawn of history man’s moral and in- 
tellectual faculties have come more and more to the 
fore, the moral standards always lagging a little be- 
hind the intellectual and the lesthetic standards. 
Among nearly all the more advanced ancient races 
the concepts of justice, of mercy, and of fair dealing 
were dull and sluggish in coixi])arison with their in- 
tellecdual acumen and their artistic achievernentB. 
The GrtHjks would lie and steal and set on foot 
piratical expeditions against their neighbors, while 
yet they produced such men as Aristotle and Plato, 
and such artists as Phidias and Praxiteles. 

In our day the whole civilized world was shockcxl 
and alarmed by the moral lapse of a great j)eoplc 
ranking among the highest in intelligence and nia- 
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terial efficiency, suddenly preacliiiiK aiui pra<’ti(ang 
the doctrine of might over right winch pnwaiLs in 
the orders below man. The (Jennan plnloscjplicr.s 
brazenly justified their nation’s course in their ag- 
gressive war, with all its attendant horrors, by an 
appeal to the Darwinian doctrines of the strtig- 
gle for existence, and the conseciuent survival of 
the fittest, doctrines whicli play such a prominent 
part in biological evolution. I'lie nation siuhlenly 
slumped into a barbarism worse ilian that of their 
ancestral Huns. The Hun was again triumphant, 
gloating over the prospect of the ricli plunder and 
the orgies of wine and lust that awaited him in new 
fields of conquest. It was a sjH^ctacle to make the 
Genius of Humanity veil her face and wetq) tears of 
blood. 

All that was noble and precdous in international 
relations; standards of condu(*t that it lunl taken 
long generations to achieve; the |mice and gcnid- 
will of the world; codi>eration in scientifie fiehls. ami 
in endeavors toward human l)etterment — all went 
by the board l>efore the Teutonic debauch of grea^d 
and lust for blood and conquest. 

Bc^iously to discuss in our day the riueslkm of the 
rule of might over right — that fem^e is tla^ iirhittT 
of justice in human relations, except when it is in- 
voked to chastise tlie offender — sc^tuns a waste <»f 
time. On how low a plane must a jK^ople live whose 
leaders appeal to the way of the tiger with hb prey, 
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or of the l)oa conslrietor with his vietiin, in estab- 
lishing rehitions with other peoples! This ferocious 
appeal of kaiserism to predatory nature — to “Na- 
ture^ red in tooth and daw" — in order to set itself 
riglit before the eons(‘ienee of mankind, is as fatuous 
as it is falhu‘ious. If we could reckon without the 
sense of ri^ht and wrong, which has a survival value 
as real as any form of physical might or power of 
adaptation, especially with the later civilized na- 
tions (ex(!ept Germany), a different face would be 
put upon the question. But we cannot. The flood- 
tide of world demo(^raoy and humanity is setting too 
strongly in that direction, and we can only hope 
and pray that misguided Germany may in the new 
generation be caught up and l>orne forward to new 
greatness and world usefulness, on the bosom of the 
same tide. 



IX 

THE PRICE OF DEVELOPMENT. 


I 

T he biological law of the supremacy of the 
strong over the weak, of the fit over the less 
fit, which prevails throughout the world of living 
things, gives us pause when it is applied to human 
history and to tlie relations of man with man. Yet it 
is true that the price of development is the struggle 
for life. The road of evolution is an uphill road. When 
struggle ceases, progress ceases, and evolution be- 
comes devolution. Our strength is the strength of 
the obstacles we overcome. The living machine, 
contrary to the non-living, gains power from the 
friction it begets. 

When we open the book of the biological history 
of the globe, we find, to begin with, no force but 
that which we call brute force, no justice but power, 
no crime but weakness, no law but the law of battle. 
The victory is to the strong and the race to the 
swift. And it is well. It is on this plan, as I have so 
often said, that the life of the globe has come to 
what we behold it. Man has come to his present es- 
tate, the trees in the forest, the grasses and flowers 
of the field, the birds in the air, the fishes in the sea, 
have each and all attained their present stage of 
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development through the operation of this law of 
natural competition, and the survival of the fittest. 
Though marked .by what we call cruelty and in- 
justice, in the totality of its operations it is a benef- 
icent law. If it were not so, how could the world of 
living things have attained its present develop- 
ment? If it were a malevolent law, would not life 
have suffered shipwreck long ago? The world of 
living things and of non-living still merits the primal 
approval — “Behold, it is very good!’’ Not your 
good, nor my good, but a general good, the good of 
all. Nature’s scheme, if we may say she has a 
scheme, embraces the totality of things, and that 
the totality of things is good who but a bom pessi- 
mist, a radically negative nature, can deny? Mixed 
good undoubtedly it is, but is there, or can there be, 
any other good in the universe? Good forever free- 
ing itself from the non-good, or from the fetters of 
evil — good to eat, to drink, to behold, to live by, 
to die by — good for the body, good for the mind, 
good for the soul, good in time, and good in eternitj^? 

From solar systems to atoms and molecules, the 
greater bodies, the greater forces, prevail over the 
lesser, and yet flowers bloom, and life is sweet, sweet 
for the minor forms as well as for the major. 

Inert matter knows only the laws of force. In the 
world of Kving matter, up to a certain point, the 
same rule prevails. In the fields and woods the more 
vigorous plants and trees run out the less vigorous. 
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In the dryer ineadnwH in my seclion <if the ("at- 
skills the nninge havvkwiH^d tamipleUdy vmwih <iut 
the meadow grasses; it platds itself <m cn cTy H<|uare 
inch of the surface, and every four or years the 
farmer has to intervene witli tiis plow to turn the 
taittle in favor of tlu‘ grass again. In the garckms, 
unless the gardeiu^r t^ike a hand in th<‘ gar«<% I lie 
weeds choke down or smother all his vc^^^diihlcs, 
Tlie wmls are rank with c»riginiil sin am! tiny 
easily supplant our pampcrcHl and cmlliviittHl cereals 
and legumes. 

In the atiimal wf>r!d then" arc few exceprams to 
the rule of the sujirennmy of poww. Tliere is no 
question of right or wrong, of mercy or cruelty. It 
is not cruel or unjust for the l>ird to catch the in- 
sect, or for the cat to cat<!h the hird, or for the lion 
to devour the lamb, or for the lag fishes to eat up 
the little fishes. It Is the rule of nalun:\ and never a 
question of right or wrong. 

Biological laws are as rt"inor«"!eas as pliysi<*al 
laws. The course of animal evoluticm through the 
geologic ages is everywhere markcHl by the triumpli 
of new and siqHjrior fonns over the old and in- 
ferior fonns. Among tlie lowt'^r intc*«"s of man, our 
remote savage anc^estors, might mkal. The strong 
and prolific trilx's supplantcnl ihom> that wert! If*.sH 
so, and, among tlie nations, up t<i our own day, the 
rule of natural com|mtilion, or survival of tlie 
fittest, has held full sway. TIio*%" nations which are 
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dominant are so by virtue of their superior quali- 
ties, physical, moral, or intellectual. It is not a 
question of might except in so far as this question 
is linked with the question of moral and intellectual 
superiority. 

Is there, then, no such thing as equity, justice, 
fair play in the world? Shall I seize my neighbor s 
farm and despoil him of his goods and chattels be- 
cause I am stronger than he? Shall one state in- 
vade and despoil another, or seize its territory, be- 
cause it is stronger and considers itself more fit to 
survive? 

The rule of might, as I have said, prevails 
throughout the world of matter and of life below 
man, and long prevailed in pre-human and human 
history. But the old law of nature has been limited 
and qualified by a new law which has come into the 
world and which is just as truly a biological law in 
its application to man as was the old law of might. 
I refer to the law of man’s moral nature, the source 
of right, justice, mercy. The progress of the race 
and of the nations is coming more and more to 
depend upon the observance of this law. Without 
it there is no organization, no cooperation, no com- 
merce, no government. Without it anarchy would 
rule, and our civilization would crumble and society 
disintegrate. 

The moral sense of mankind is now the dominant 
fact in human history; the rule of might has been 
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siiperscdcMl by lh<‘ rule <)f rl^bt. It is this sense in 
the civilized world that has revolted so ov<t- 
wheliuiugly agjiiiist ih<‘ IVtissinn inililar^^ |m>w<t itt 
prccipitaliu^ the World War; 4ind tin’s <*ouseic‘n<’e 
will probably be so <levelojw'd and int<aisifi<Hl by 
the usc^less waste aiul <Tuelty of the war that su(»h a 
calainity will never a^^uun Indall tlu* world. Those 
nations will Ihtouu^ tlu‘ most powerful that an^ the 
most just, the most humane, that dtnadop in the 
highest ch^gree a world <*onseienet% ami n\aliz(‘ the 
most intensely that the nations all bciong to one 
family, in whhii the jlicockI and evil of one are the 
good and evil of alb Wluit can th<‘ progr<*ss of civ- 
ilization mean lint the progress of international 
comity, symiiathy, eo<i{KTalion, fair-<lealing; in 
fact, the fullest rc^^ognition of the valhlity of the 
ethical laws to whieli we hold individuals ami <’om- 
mimities amenable? 

Ilisiory is full of violeiUT, erueliy, injuslie(\ and 
the triumph of the strong over the weak, wln^inn 
the end sexuned Ui justify th<‘ means; y(d. never 
since the world Ingan did physi<»al might al(me 
make moral right. The sheriff ami thc^ hangman 
have made the dtKl,rine nn{K)pular among individ- 
uals “ the ethical muise of mankiml will in lime 
make it equally un{K>puIar among nations. 

Nature is not moral; primitive bifdf^gical laws 
arc not moral; tliey are unmoral, lliere is no moral 
law until it is horn of human intercourse; then il 
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lK‘(*()in<\s mon^ jukI more a. 1)i<>l<>gi(*a] 1<m.w, more and 
more promiiuail in S()<‘ia,I a,n<l national progress. 
'TIk^ law of Ihe hegins a,n(l (mkIs in llie jmigle; 

wlum wc^ translate it into human aiVairs, we must 
take* tii<^ <TU<‘lty of the junpjle out of it, and read it 
in Un-ms of iHnu^fieent (‘oinpetition. Man is the 
jungle humanized; the fangs and claws arc drawn, 
and tlu‘ stendthy spring gives pla(!C to open and 
fair (’omp<dition. 


n 

In the Darwinian struggle? for existence there is 
first the st ruggh* with environment, or with the non- 
living for(s*s ~ heat, cold, storm, wind, flood; tlic 
orgnnit* always at war with the inorganic out of 
wlu<*li its power comes. The fateful physical and 
iiUH'hunieal fonavs go tlieir way regardless of the 
life that surrounds them and which draws its en- 
ergy from ihtmi. (Gravity would pull down every 
irtT and sliruh and every animal that walks or flies. 
Th<^ wiml and the storm would flatten down the 
flowers and grasst^s and grains like a steam roller, 
and ofUm succeeds in doing so. Btxi the timothy and 
wlieai and <H>rn struggle to lift themselves agair.. 
Beliold how the trws grip the roc’ks and soil, and 
hraee themmdves against the wind! This struggle is, 
of course, not a <*ons<»iouH one. Apart from tlie origi- 
nil! push of lif(% it (*an all be explained in terniH 
of physics and chemistry. The bio-chemist will tell 
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yon wliy the plunt leans toward ilie light, and wliy 
it rights itself when pressed down; hut why or how 
matter organizes itself into the various living forms 
is a (piestion before whieh natund philosophy is 
dumb. Neillier (‘hemi.slry nor physies can give us 
the secret of life. The ing<mious devic‘es to seeuit'* 
cross-fertilization among r^tTtnin plants, devie(\s for 
scattering the sml among others, — th<‘ hooks, the 
wings, the springs, — to me all JK^em to imply in- 
telligence, not apart fnmu l)ut inherent in, the 
things themselves. Power of iida|)tation — to take 
advantage of wdnd and flcwKh of solid and fluid — 
is one of the mysterious attributes of life. And yet 
we know that vegetalde life hikes advantage of 
these things not, as we do, by forethought and 
invention, hut l^y a mysterious inherent impulm\ 
How tlie Ik'C and the bird battle with the wind, 
tlie fish with the waves and the rapids, the fur- 
bearers with tlie cold and the snow! how all living 
creatures struggle to esdifK* or resist the dissolving 
poww of the natural foni^l 
The ever-present instinct of fear in all wild emi- 
tures and in children, and the quii'kiiess witli which 
it can be arouscal in all jH^rsons, tlirow light upon 
tlte erueler asfKTts of this struggle for existenci^ 
wliich is common to all forms of animid life. Had 
life never been with i>erils, wcj should liave 
been strangers to the emotion of fear, as would all 
other creatures. Even the fly that aliglits on my 
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paper as I write fears my hand. It is ever on guard 
against its natural enemies. This is the proof of the 
universal struggle. Among the lower forms the 
struggle or competition of the fleet with the slow, 
the cunning with the stupid, the sharp-eyed, the 
sharp-eared, and the keen of scent with those less 
so; of the miscellaneous feeders with the more 
specialized feeders; and, among mankind, the com- 
petition of men of purpose, of foresight, of judg- 
ment, of experience, of probity, and of other per- 
sonal resources, with men who are deficient in these 
things; and, among nations and peoples, the in- 
evitable competition of those who cherish the high- 
est national ideals, the best-organized governments, 
the best race inheritance, the most natural resources, 
and so on, with the less fortunate in these respects 
— all this struggle and competition, I say, is benefi- 
cent and on the road to progress. 

Myriads of different types of animal and vege- 
table life fit into the scheme of organic nature with 
out conflict or hindrance, but when there is con- 
flict, the strong prevail. The small and the gigantic, 
the feeble and the mighty, the timid and the bold, 
the frail and the robust — birds, insects, mice, 
squirrels, cattle — exist in the same landscape and 
all prosper. Only when there is rivalry do the feeble 
go to the wall, which means only that their numbers 
are kept down. The cats do not exterminate the 
mice and rats, nor do the hawks and owls extermi- 
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iiatc the other birds; they are a natural on 

their undue increase. Nature's elua-ks and hahinct\s 
arc all important. When sjKH’ies subsist upon spt^- 
<‘ie>s, as weasels upon rodents and hawks up<ni oIIkt 
birds, there seems to be some law tluit kct'ps th<" 
bloodthirsty in <*heek. Why sliouhl lIuTi** In* hq bnv 
weasels, sin(‘e they ap|HMr as prolific as tlunr vi('- 
tims? Wliy so few pigecm hawks, sims* th<‘ hawks 
have no natural enemies, while tlie l^H^s swarm wit h 
finches and robins? 

The conflicting interests in Nature sooiht or 
later adjust themselves: lier ehc(*ks and balanc’cs 
bring about her ecjuilibrium. In vegetatum rivalri<\s 
and antagonisms bring about adaptations. Tlie 
rnovsses and the ferns and the tender wotal plants 
grow beneath the oaks aiul the pines and are 
favored l)y the shade atid pndeeiitm w1n<‘h tln^ 
latter afford them. The farmer's s^ssling of griiHs 
and clover takes l>etier under the sluuh* the oats 
than it would uixm the naked ground. In Afrk^a 
some HiKH‘ies of fle.sh-ealers live n|M)n i!ie leavings 
of larger and stronger s|KS’ies, and in tlu^ tropk's 
certain birds lKX*ome l>enefa(*t(»rs of the <adtle !>y 
preying uiK)n the inscs’ts that pestc^r tlieim Fidire 
tells of certain insex’t hosts that hlindly favor ihe^ 
parasites that destroy llieim The sclHuiie fyis 
worked itself out that way ami Naturt* is satisfied. 
Vk‘tim or victor, host or parasite, it is all om to her* 
Life goes on, and all forms of it are hers. 
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It is easy to see why the wild plants run out the 
ctiltivated ones — the latter are the result of arti- 
lieial selection. No favor has been shown the wild 
ones, and hence only the most vigorous have sur- 
vived. The cultivated plants always have a greater 
burden to bear than the wild ones, and man helps 
them to l)ear it, or, rather, he saddles it upon them. 
Tlie cultivated races of man have burdens to bear 
also, much greater than the savage tribes, but this 
is more tlian made up to them by their superior 
brain power, which brain power again has come 
about in the struggle for existence. Wild tribes have 
also been under the discipline of natural selection, 
but by reason of some obscure factors of race or 
climate or geography they have not profited as 
have the European and Asiatic races. Their moral 
natures are more rudimentary. 

Doubtless some obscure or unknown factors in 
the original gerrn-cells, far back in biological times, 
caused the divergence and splitting-up of animal 
forms, and gave to one an impulse that carried it 
liiglier in the scale of development than its fellows, 
just as the same thing happens in human families 
in our own times. Why some creatures are higher 
and some are lower, why some eventuated in the 
l)ird and some in toad and frog and snake and 
lizard, is one of the mysteries. In seeking the ex- 
planation of tlxese things on natural grounds we 
arc compelled to resort to the fertile expedient of 
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conjectuTe, and pack the genti with niuny possilhli- 
ties, each one depending for its devt^lopiuent upon 
chanct^ occurrence or conditions. 

Besides this struggle with the envinuiment there 
is the stniggle of individuals and of spe(nt\s witli 
one another — of oak with oak, «)f Inveh witli 
beech, of plant with its kind, for ilie nioisitmt uinl 
nutriment in the vsoil; of rolun with robin for in- 
sects and fruit, of fox with fox for nn<‘e luiii rabbits, 
and of lion with lion for anteloja^ and i^.ebrn. I saj 
“struggle,” but it is randy struggle in the senses of 
strife or battle, but in the senH<? of natural eoni« 
petition — tlie victory is to the most lu<*ky and the 
most vigorous — the shar^H^st eye, the epaekest 
ear, the most nimble foot; and Uiost? incest favon^d 
by fortune win. 

Under the law of variation some iiulividuals 
have a fuller endowment of vital energy than others; 
under a severe strain and trial of whatever kintl 
the favored ones will survive, while the t*ihtTs 
ish. Borne men, some animals, can enilure more 
hardships than others; under the same eomlilioiiH 
all will not starve or fna^/.e or full eKliaUHltHl i»y the 
wayside at the same time. In ilie vegetable worltl 
the same inettuality in the gift of life though 

not in llie same degna?. Borne seisls will lie d«ir- 
mant in the soil longer than others ut the same kind, 
and some kinds longer than others. Some Maals will 
not sprout after the mxmd year, but a few may 
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sprout after tlie third or even the fourth year. The 
stream of life is not of uniform depth and fullness; 
it is shallow in some places, and deep in others, as re- 
gards both species and individuals. In the natural 
competition which goes on all around us, the strong- 
est, the fittest, win in the game, not necessarily by 
violence, but because, apart from the role played 
by chance, they carry more pounds of vital pressure. 
Not all acorns become oaks, probably not one in 
thousands; not all bird’s eggs become birds; occa- 
sionally one egg in the nest does not hatch, prob- 
ably because of some defect in fertilization. Some 
nests are torn out of the trees by storms, or are 
robbed by crows or jays or squirrels; they were not 
well hidden. A large percentage of nests on the 
ground is destroyed by night prowlers or by day 
prowlers; chance again plays a great part here. 
Only a small fraction of the spawn of fishes hatches, 
and a still smaller percentage of the hatched ever 
reaches maturity. Fortune, good or bad, plays a 
great part with all forms of life. The acorn that 
becomes an oak owes much to chance — chance of 
position and soil, and chance of the vicissitudes of 
the woods and fields. Falling trees or branches, or 
the foot of a passing animal, may crush or deform it, 
or a squirrel or a raccoon devour it. Barring these 
accidents, it owes, or may owe, not a little to its 
inherent vitality — tp its real oakhood. 

The natural competition, or the struggle for 
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existence ninong mankind, is <jf similar cIiaracitT, 
though on the whole l<*ss forluitcuis. C’oojKTaticaa 
knowledge, altruism, have iione much to eliminate 
the element of ehanee. An ae<jr!i lu'c'caues aii oak 
where ten thousand other acorns fail, mainly I>y 
luck, while the child heconu's tlie man mainly 
through the care and nurture <jf his {airents and of 
the conmiunity in which he lives, hut liv rea<'ln\s a 
position of power and promintnuH^ largely tlirougli 
his inhenmt (‘apahiliiies. Fortum^ plays a part luTe 
also, as it did with Lim-oln ami and (irant, hnt 
these men all had the native emhnvment upon wliieli 
Fortune could build. 

In the natural eoinjHdilion that genes on in every 
town and city, the sikwss of one man mvr anotlicT 
is not, as ii rule, the result of violemx^ or wrong; men 
of high pur|K>st^ and cliaraeter in business and pro- 
fessional life add to tlie positive ^vealih ami widl- 
beiug of all; they often lift tlie wliole <*ommimily to 
a higher and Indter standard of living; the unftL 
profit by the achievements of tlie fit. The imni who 
have added to the wealth and well-lH^ing of this 
country could 1 k^ counted by the ihous4inds. It is 
also true that the men who have acanimulaicHl iht^ir 
millions at the exfHmse of others, by fraud and <dii“ 
canery, or have divertol the earnings of others into 
their own coffers, could c^ounitHl by the thou- 
sands. It is this <-laHs of men wlio make'* the |MMjr 
poorer. But did the aelaeveiueiits of such men ns 
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the laic Janu\s I. Hill make the poor poorer? Such 
men a<I<I enormously to the wealth of the nation. 

With all its discounts and set-backs, the natural 
struggle^ for c'xisleuce has carried the whole race for- 
ward. Even husiiiess competition may be entirely 
benefi(*eul. Two men open shops or houses in simi- 
lar liiHNS in the sa.mc town and one outstrips the 
oilier. Maybe his location is the better; one side of a 
stnHi. may be mon'r favorable to success than the 
other sid(\ Maybe he is more alfable in manner, 
more thorough in his methods, more accommodat- 
ing, more fair-minded, of sounder judgment — in 
fact, the bett('r man in a lieneficent sense. 

On a broad view, throughout any country, this 
will he found to be true: sueccs.s in business, in the 
professions, on the farm, in the manufactory, comes 
to tliose who deserve it. It cannot be otherwise. The 
world is thus made. Among the nations the same 
rule holds. England has earned all the power she has 
got. She is endowed with the gift of empire. Solid 
merit alone tells in the long run, as well among 
nations as among individual men. The worth of 
Frau<’<^ r(\HtH upon solid qualities. The worth of 
(Jermany is inherent in the character of her |>eople. 
That slie has run to Krupp guns and Kaiserism dur- 
ing thc'se later generations, and has coveted the 
land and the gold of lier neiglibors, is one of those 
human calamities analogous to tornadoes and 
eartlicpuikes. 
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In llie course of modern race stipplaiils 

race, not so much hy force of arms as !)y h)rta* 
brain. The KurojHmns know liow to tifilize ihe natu* 
ral forces and make the stars fight on llanr suh\ So 
far avS they have done it by wars o! ('onqiu'st, they 
have violated the great mural law and tlie law <»f 
natural competition. All wars of compiest hy <nvi- 
lized nations are \vit*ke<l wars. Huy are he<-oming 
more and more o<hous to mankind, and are hcumd 
to become still more so, till tliey eeast^ cmtirely. A 
century ago the conduct <jf (icrmaiiy in t!»e retamt 
war would have shoeke<l mankind far less than it 
has to-day. A century hence siu’h an exldbiticm of 
the rule of the jungle among cavilim! |KM>ph\s will Inr 
impossible. If (ienuany <audd ever vomo to In* the 
dominant poww in Eur(q>e, it would Ik* througli the 
law of natural compc^titiom Her superior effieiency 
in the arts of j>ea<'e* could alone give \wr iho vic- 
tory. It would have given her tlie viclury in her own 
age had she been contented with its sl<»w but sure 
operation. 


m 

The (piestion of right and wrong must !ia%»e 
emerged, so as to Invome a fac*tf»r in the evctlulum 
of human society, very skmiy — how slowly. %ve 
can never know. But it did emerge, and is still 
emergiiig more and more: first prcduddy in the deab 
ing of man with man, then in the deidiiig of families 
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with other fauiilies. lu tlie dealing of tribes with 
tribes in prehistorie limes, the question of right and 
wrong played probably little or no part; might alone 
settled Tuatters. In what wc call the pagan world, 
among tlie early Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans, the law of might in the dealings of one na- 
tion with another prevailed, and up to our own 
time the standard of international morality has 
becm, and still Is, far below the standard among in- 
dividuals and neighborhood communities. Even in 
the United States there is a crying want of public 
eons(a(m<*e. The peoide are preyed upon by men 
they elect to serve them. The men or corporations 
that take pleasure and satisfaction in serving the 
pubbu* well and reasonably, or in giving a quid fro 
quof are rare. Men who are blameless in their per- 
sonal dealings with one another will, when formed 
into a board of directors or trustees, rob railroads, 
and scpiander money not their own. Capitalists will 
band together to rob the state through the con- 
striK’tion of sliam highways or flimsy public build- 
ings. A public eons(*ience is among all peoples of 
slow growth, and an international conscience is still 
slower. Wliat part has it played in the history of 
Europe? Surely a very minor part. The Golden Rule 
has bmii turned into an iron rule of might over 
right times without number, by all the nations re- 
cently engaged in war. 

As man's moral consciousness has developed, the 
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question of right iiiul wrong lias, of ooursi\ eom<^ 
more and more to the front: his r<‘!ali<ms to Ins fel- 
lows, his sense of justi(t\ of irutlu of fair <Iealing. 
have oceupknl him num^ and mon\ His savage in- 
stincts have l>eim held more aiul more in <‘h<'ek. The 
eo^ilXTOtion and sympathy and g(Kid-will whi<’!i 
have brought alKuit his prt\sent eivilr/alion would 
have bmi possible on no otluT terms. Without a 
sense of justkxs of love of trulig of ideal right, 
where should we have Ikhui to»<lay? I'he fittest to 
survive among mankind weit‘ tluase nu'cs llmi had 
the moral consciousness most fully <k‘vekj|MMl. This 
gave a might wliieh hd to a iiermantiii supreimmy 
— a beneficent might. A makna^leni might is one 
that is foimdcxl upon superior brute or material 
strength alone. The law of the jungle or of tor** 
nado or of the avalanche, introduced initj human 
affairs and um^heckcHl by the law' of man's moral 
nature, kmds to wars of conquest, as it did to thc! 
World War. 


IV 

Tub expounders of tlie iHuiefits of war write and 
speak about it as if it wert^ some systiun of hygteni. 
or medicine or gymnastic training that a |KH.)ple 
could practice in and of themm'lvc^; w*lier€*iis wars 
of conciuest do not k'gin and end at Iioinf\ lliere 
are two parties to suc'h a war. If it is a betiefii to ilte 
victors, what is it to the tlefeaUal? I am sjicfikitig, of 
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(•()urs<\ of niaUTial Ixau^fils. The benefits that eome 
front htToisni a.ii(l self-denial are of another order. 
If llu' lain!> inside the lion is a benefit to tJie lion, 
what is it to the lamb? If Oermany reaped advan- 
tage by her invasion of Belginm, what did Belgium 
rt^ap? I$ut t.he fate of the other party is the lact 
(Hiestion tliat would ever o<‘eur to the Prussian 
military mind. If the doetrineof frightfulness began 
and (unhal at home, the world eonld not object. Be- 
en us(t bunual calicos in modern times rise from their 
ashes in new beauty and power, shall wc therefore 
seek to rejuvenate onr cities by ap])Iying a match to 
tlicm? (-ities ri.se from their ashcws because of their 
stored-up wealth and hcHainse of the arteries of 
<‘ommtT(*e and industry that flow through them. 
Fire docn not rejuvtmate a dead tree nor a dead city, 
nor does war rejuvenate a |Kwple who are in a state 
of mortal ripening. It did not rejuvenate Rome in 
an<*itmt nor Spain in modern times, and it 

d(H\H not apjw^ar to Im rejuvenating Mexico very 
fast, nor any of the South American republics. All 
(k^lHmds uiK)n the stock you are trying to rejuve- 
nate. 

k>rd Rcjberts is cpioted as saying, just before his 
<leaih, that war is nc^msary and salutary, and that 
if. is the only national tonic that can be preserikKl 
wlicm |Mm<*e iM^gelH degeneracy in an over-envilized 
im}ph. IIc! looked ufmn Germany as the greatest 
friend of the Allies when she declared war against 
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tliem. But could there be any better proof that 
peace had not begotten degeneracy in England or 
France or Russia than the promptness with which 
these countries took up the challenge of Prussian 
militarism, and the fortitude and self-denial with 
which they gave it blow for blow? 

Under the smiling face of peace, when the de- 
mand is made, the heroic element is always found to 
be slumbering. Every day, in the industrial and 
scientific fields, men prove themselves the same 
heroes that they do on the field of battle, and they 
prove it without the excitement and stimulus that 
war gives; and women prove it in times of peace and 
times of war. 

The gospel of war as a national tonic in our time 
h a delusion and a snare. Are we to get up a war off- 
hand because we think the nations need that kind 
of medicine? Blood-letting is a strange remedy for 
the depleted condition to which Lord Roberts re- 
fers. War sets up the victorious nation, but how 
about the defeated one? Have the defeats of Spain 
in the past two or three hundred years set her 
up? Have the defeats of Turkey redounded to her 
glory and power? Little doubt that this World 
War will bear fruit, but it will be a kind of fruit 
the combatant did not seek or expect. 

The conclusion, then, that I arrive at is that a 
new rule of conduct for nations as for individuals, a 
new biological law, has come into being through 
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man's moral nature, his sense of ri^^ht and wrong. 
'riuuH‘ is no (jiH\stion of right or of wrong in the 
wtu-ld of living things Indow man, and we can per- 
suntle ourstdve.s that there is oidy by putting our- 
st'lvc^s in the place of the struggling animal forces. 
Ami thtu*e is no ((tiest ion of right and of wrong in the 
human wtirld till man’s eons(*i()usness of this differ- 
ence has begun to dawn. In our day this conscious- 
ness is s\dlicituit.Iy developed to become the ruling 
fn<d(»r in tlu' (*onducl of national and international 
alTuirs, and must v<Ty soon put an end to all armed 
human eonfli<‘ts. In saying this I am not exploit- 
ing a ilun>ry; 1 am trying to state an iudisputable 
seieniilie fact. 



T(X)Tn AND (l.AW 


I 

T O deny iliat Nature is erueU in the stri(*t nensc 
of the tenu, were, to the majority of persotis, 
like denying that Idood in red, or that fire will hum. 
Wc use the term '‘eruel” loost^Iy, and interpret the 
ways of Nature in terms of our awn psyehology. 

If wc are lorn by tliorns or stung by mettles or 
bitten by snakes or suffer from fro.st-bit<\s or sun- 
stroke, we aeeuse Natures of ermdty, always assum- 
ing, in our eoiU‘eit, that we are the lords of creation, 
and that things werii made es|M"eia!Iy for us. We 
have no venomous snake tlmt will bite us ex<‘ept in 
self-defense, nor any Ihh* that will sting us ex<‘ept on 
the same grounds. 

Even Darwin, in a letter to his friiaul Hooker, re- 
fers to the “clumsy, wasteful, hIund<Ting, slow, and 
horribly cruel works of NatunN^ thus treating the 
All-Mother with scant resja^et. 

Aniiel cannot say, as h<‘ dtH\s say. iliat “ Nature is 
unjust and shamek^ss, without probity ami without 
faith/' unless he makes her over into man or invests 
her with the human <*ons<aotisneHs. Evam the gocai 
Emerson a<!cuses Naturt* of iHarig unH(*rupulous. 
Did tlie Concord phili>s«)pher exiHX’t storms and 
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iuhI hlighl and Ihundtn'holLs to ]ia.vc scruples? 
W expect thorns and nettles and fleas and 
to-hngs and grasshof)pers atul disease-genus to 
icltT their ways? 

wcdl'knovvn philosopher and writer, Professor 
:m, of Manchester (College, Oxford, in writing 
1 “Our < onnnon takes it for granted at 

rtnlscd- that Natun^ is cruel, and, moreover, that 
iM as (TUtd as the (itTinans showed themselves to 
:i the <‘ruelest of all wars. ‘‘There is a cruelty in 
tire/’ h(‘ says, “and it has been reserved for our 
to realij^i‘ how immense is its range and how ap- 
iiig its effeels'’; we realis^e it, he says, when wc 
I the story of (Jermany's treatment of her pris- 
the story of her submarines, and her (‘onduet 
finl unoffending non-<’ond>atant.s generally. 
Vliai worse thing eoiild be said about Nature 
f i that slic* is as bad as the (lerxuuns? It almost 
kes us suHiHHd trea<‘hery and death in her sum- 
br<w*es and her sunshine. Dr. Jacks seeks to 
Lify his charge by averring that man is a part of 
tore and that in him are summarized her good 
I her evil c|ualities. Of course, in a (X^rtaiu setiisc 
^ is true. Bui in swking to solve the problems of 
life, man m*paraies himself from the rest of Na 
and ludds lumscdf amenable to standards ol 
tilnvi tliiit lie dtK‘s not ap|)ly to the orders below 
tt. He regards himstdf as a su|>erk)r laniig. He is a 
rt of Naturt?, but of an emancipated and regener- 
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TOOTH AND CLAW 

I 

T O deny that Nature is cruel, in the strict sense 
of the term, were, to the majority of persons, 
like denying that blood is red, or that fire will burn. 
We use the term “ cruel’’ loosely, and interpret the 
ways of Nature in terms of our own psychology. 

If we are torn by thorns or stung by nettles or 
bitten by snakes or suffer from frost-bites or sun- 
stroke, we accuse Nature of cruelty, always assum- 
ing, in our conceit, that we are the lords of creation, 
and that things were made especially for us. We 
have no venomous snake that will bite us except in 
self-defense, nor any bee that will sting us except on 
the same grounds. 

Even Darwin, in a letter to his friend Hooker, re- 
fers to the ‘‘clumsy, wasteful, blundering, slow, and 
horribly cruel works of Nature,” thus treating the 
All-Mother with scant respect.- 
Amiel cannot say, as he does say, that “Nature is 
unjust and shameless, without probity and without 
faith,” unless he makes her over into man or invests 
her with the human consciousness. Even the good 
Emerson accuses Nature of being unscrupulous. 
Did the Concord philosopher expect storms and 
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frost ;iih1 Miglit jitui lliiiii(lt‘rl)()!ts to 1i:i.vc scniplos? 
Did li(‘ <‘xi)('ct thorns and netllos and fleas and 
I)ota to-hti}'s and ftrasslinpiM'rs and dis(‘a,se-g<'nns to 

(‘onsidrr (lu‘ir ways? 

A wcll-ktiown pl.ilosophor and writer, Professor 
Ja<dvH, of Man<'lie.sl,er (College, Oxford, in writing 
tipon ‘‘Our (\)nunon Food’ takes it for granted at 
the oulsc4. that Nature is (‘ruel, and, moreover, that 
she is as eruel as the (humans showed themselves to 
be in the (‘rtielt\st of all wars, ‘‘dliere is a. cruelty in 
Nattire,"' lu* says, “and it has been reserved for our 
age to reali'/i^ how immense is its range and how a.])- 
pulling its (.dfeets'’; we realize it, he says, when wc 
read the story of (Jermany’s treatnumt of her pris- 
oners, the story t>f her 8ul)marines, and her conduct 
t<»ward unofbuuling non-combatants generally. 

What worse thing could be said about Nature 
tlian Ihni sbe is as bad as the (iermans? It almost 
makt\s MH suspei’t treachery and death in her sum- 
mer breezes and her sunshine. Dr. Jacks seeks to 
justify his charge by avcTring that man is a part of 
Nature and that in liim are summarized her good 
and luT <*vil (piiilities* Of (‘ourst?, in a (arrtain sense 
this is true. But in swking to solve the problems of 
his life, man separates himself from the rest of Na 
lure and bolds himself amenable to standards ol 
conduct t liai he dta^s not apply to tlie orders Indow 
him. lie regards himself as a superior being. He is a 
part of Nature, Init of an emuneipated and regener- 
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jited Nature. He is one with the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air only in his purely animal 
aspects. As a moral and spiritual being with a sense 
of truth and justice, of mercy and forgiveness, he 
stands on a higher plane. He cannot justify his con- 
duct by an appeal to brute nature or to biological 
laws. His sins are more scarlet and his virtues more 
divine than those of his unmoral and unreasoning 
brute neighbors. His consciousness of right and 
wrong is the touchstone by which all his deeds are 
to be tried. 

Tennyson’s agonizing line “Nature red in tooth 
and claw” tends, especially in the days of world- 
wide human carnage, to make one see the whole 
animal kingdom with blood-dripping claws and 
jaws. But it is not so. At its worst this “tooth and 
claw” business applies only to a fraction of wild 
life. The vast army of the seed-eaters, the plant- 
eaters, the fruit-eaters, upon which the flesh-eaters 
subsist, and which they help keep in check, is 
^eatly in the ascendancy. 

The whole truth of this matter of the cruelty of 
Nature may be put in a nutshell: Nature as seen in 
animal life is sanguinary^ but only man is cruel. 
Only man deliberately and intentionally inflicts 
pain; only man tortures his victims, and takes 
pleasure in their agony. No other creature goes out 
of its way to inflict suffering; no other creature acts 
from the motive of cruelty or the will to give pain. 
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Nature kills, but does not torture. The biological 
Jaws are neither human nor inhuman ; they are un- 
human. If in following the rule that might makes 
right, the Germans sought justification by an ap- 
peal to biological laws, they fell below the beasts 
of the fields, because they are moral beings, and 
know good from evil. 

Biological laws are not concerned about the moral 
law. Not till we reach man’s moral nature does this 
law have any validity; then it becomes a biological 
law, because it has survival value. Could the race of 
man ever have developed as we now see it without 
the conceptions of right and justice and the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness? As time passes, other things 
being equal, the most righteous and humanitarian 
nation will be the most powerful and the most pro- 
gressive. The great strength of the Allied cause in 
the World War was that it was founded upon an 
ideal conception of international justice and com- 
ity. President Wilson set this forth in such wonder- 
ful completeness that it will shine in our political 
firmament for all time like a star of the first magni- 
tude. And the weakness of the German cause was 
that it was based upon the spirit and the aims of the 
pirate and the highwayman. 

When we speak of Nature’s cruelty we are ob- 
sessed with the idea that blood and death necessa- 
rily mean cruelty, whereas cruelty, as I have said, 
means an intentional infliction of pain or suffering. 
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Is tlic sur^^eoii cruel when he performs an optTation? 
Do our own eurnivorous hiil)its imply <Tuelty? The 
sla,ughler4iouse is not a pleasant object to c’onttan- 
plate; the sight of blood disturbs (d' us; its 

sight a.nd smell excite even ilie inirtNastming l^ruies. 
But it is the wanton sliedding of blood that reacts 
unfavorably upon ourselves, and makes ns indilbn*- 
ent to the suffering whi(*h Idood so ofteri implies. 
Life is a wonderful and precious gift, and wi^ do noi 
like to see it wantonly destroy(sk 

Professor Jacks speaks of “the hot, foul breath 
Nature's cruelty,'’ a sentemH'- mild enough wlieu 
applied to the (iermans, but not justified when ap- 
plied to universal Nature. We can hardly accnise the 
laws of matter and force of heiug (tihJ wh<m tltey 
destroy us; if they were not true to themsidv(\s, what 
permaueuee would there Ih^ to life or in anything 
else? Fire and flood, the earthquake and tlu^ tor- 
nado, cause pain and death, gravity will ('rush us as 
soon as sustain us, hut Ihesi' forces art* not c'ruel, Im> 
cause there is no will to infli(*i sulhuing; tiny are a 
l)art of the system of things upon whicli our life and 
well-being dcqaaid. 

Nature, in the action of lier rnecJianic'id and 
chemical forces as they go tluar way alsHit us, is. as I 
have so oftem said, apparently as indiffc^reid to iiian 
as to all other forms of life, hut, in simik in the 
same terms of our human ex|MTknHt\ Houielhing 
must have l>een solicitous idmut man or he would 
im 
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not be here in a world so well suited to his develop- 
ment and well-being. In the conflict of forces he has 
had to take his chances with other forms of life, but 
his powers of adaptation and invention far surpass 
those of all other creatures. Not an atom, not a peb- 
ble, will turn aside to save him from destruction. 
Unrelenting and unpitying Nature is the school in 
which his powers have been developed, and for him 
to call Nature ‘"cruel” in her treatment of him is 
for a child to upbraid the parent whose guidance 
and discipline foster and safeguard the coming man. 
Could man have become man on any other terms? 

Love is creation’s final law, though Tennyson 
seems to doubt it when he sees Nature “red in tooth 
and claw.” But tooth and claw do not necessarily 
imply cruelty, since the crudest of all animals — 
man — has them not; they imply the dependence of 
one form of life upon another form, and are associ- 
ated in our minds with that most heinous of all 
crimes, murder. It is Nature’s seeming indiffer- 
ence to life which causes us to charge her with cru- 
elty. Our minds can take in but a fraction of the 
total scheme of things, and what we do take in we 
make a personal application of to ourselves. We 
humanize when we should generalize. 

The Germans willfully turned their backs upon 
the natural biological law of righteousness or right- 
ness, and their punishment has been swift and ade- 
quate. They made a religion of cruelty, as man 
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alone has exhibited it, and cultivated the will to 
destroy and defame till mankind, with one accord, 
bestowed upon them their ancestral name, the 
Huns. They went forth to burn and pillage and 
murder, and, so far as lay in their power, to destroy 
the very earth of the peoples they sought to con- 
quer. They summoned to their aid all the diabolical 
forces of which chemistry is capable, and if they 
could have controlled the seismic and meteorologi- 
cal forces as well, who doubts that they would have 
made a desert, blackened with fire and torn by 
earthquakes, where dwell the nations that opposed 
them? 

The spirit they showed in the World War, and 
the nefarious crimes of which they were guilty, make 
it a serious question whether or not they should not 
be forever cast out from the family of civilized na- 
tions; whether, indeed, they should not be com- 
pletely wiped off the map as a nation, and their 
power for further evil forever destroyed. 

‘‘There is no place in the world of the future,” 
says Dr. Jacks, “for a people whose policy is tainted 
by the instinct for cruelty.” 

If Nature were as cruel as the Germans are, if the 
same lust for blood and suffering had run in her 
veins, if she had, in the same spirit of riot and wan- 
tonness, destroyed her own creatures and laid waste 
her own provinces, would you or I, or any one else, 
have been here to pass judgment upon her doings? 
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There h blood iiiul dejiili in tlu^ jungle, but no 
lust of pain; but in the (Jennan prisons, and in the 
path of (Jerniany\s armies, there was the deliberate 
iafIi<‘tion of suffering and a.gf)riy for their own sakes. 
so that for generations to eome the name of Ger 
many will stand for all that is selfish, cruel, im- 
chivalrous, ignoble, insulting, and bestial in human 
history. The Prussian ofIi(‘er spat in the face of his 
prisoners of a like rank, and followc'-d this with in- 
sulting epithets and blows, seeking in every way to 
bring them down to his own bestial level. The Prus- 
sian nurse brought to a woinuhxl British soldier the 
glass of water lu^ l)egged for, held it (dose to his face 
theti poured it on the ground, handing him the 
empty glass. 


II 

Nature has an an(estheti(‘ of her own which she 
UH(NS in taking life. The (’arnivoroiis aniiunls inflict 
far less pain than app(^aran<Ts would seem to indi- 
cate. Tooth and claw usually overwlu^lm by a sud 
den blow, and suddcm blows b(nmmb and paralyze 
Violence in this light is llie handmaiden of Mercy 
If the surgcH)!! (’ould [HTfonn his opCTatious in the 
same sudden and violent manner, an amesthetic 
would rarely be rundial. Livingstone was conscious 
of but little f)ain when in the jaws of a lion, and its 
prey no doubt ft^els as little. Tlie liumaxi criminal, 
elecdrocuted or hung or Indieaded, probably exiieri- 
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ences but little physieal sufFeriug. Any one wliose 
life lias iK'cn siiddeuly imperiled by a railway or a 
mnaway accident knows how hk^sHt‘d is tlu‘ blank- 
ness which conies over his mind at the most eritu*ul 
moment; the suddenness and intensity of Ids alarm 
blots out consciousness, and he retains no memory 
of just what hap{Kmed. The soldier in battle may be 
seriously or fatally womuled ami not be a ware of it 
till some time afterward. A crushing or tearing 
blow disrupts the machinery of mmsaiion. It is only 
when we put ourscdv’^es in the pluet* of the mousi* 
with which the cat is playing that we pity it; it dews 
not exiierienei^ the agony we shouhl find under like 
conditions; it is usually unwounded; it iloes not 
know what awaits it and its eomparutive frwdom 
of movement sootlies its alarm. 

Dr. Jacks siK^aks of the bhKidy work of tfic* strug- 
gle for existence, but the struggle for existtauT is 
largely a bloodless struggle of a<laptati<m, Throiigli 
it, every creature sooner or later finds its place, finds 
where it fits into the selieme of things, llirougli it 
the mouse finds its pla<*e, and the lion its, and man 
has found his. Living laxlies are not ready-mach*, so 
to stK*ak, like the part.s of machinery; they ar<" eon- 
stantly in the making, and their making is a process 
of transformation. The hors<\ as we know him, w^as 
millions of years in tlie making; so w^its t he ede^phant : 
so was man; so was every other form of life. The 
struggle for existence as a whole is cruel only so fur 
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as all discipline and all insensible modifications and 
adaptations under the pressure of environment are 
cruel; it is good in the guise of evil; it is the stem 
I)cnefi<‘eu<‘e of impartial hiw. The greater the power 
of adaptation, the more fit is the animal or plant to 
survive, and this power of adaptation is mainly 
what distinguishes living bodies from non-living. 
Inanimate bodies tend to adjust themselves to one 
another through mechanical laws; animate bodies 
tend to adapt themselves to one another and to 
their environment through vital law. 

The struggle for existence is for the most part a 
struggle with inanimate nature — with climate, soil, 
wind, flood. A i)eaceful struggle is going on all 
around vis at idl times, among men as among ani- 
mals and plants; a struggle to live, to compel Nature 
to yield us the things needed for our lives. It is not 
often competition — an effort to win what another 
must lo.se; it is an effort to sei/,e and appropriate the 
elements that all may have on eciual terms, by the 
excrci.se of strength, industry, wit, prudence. Life is 
pn-daceous only to a limited extent. In the wilds, in 
the jungle, one form devours another form, but na- 
ture; eomiKmsates. A fuller mevisure of life is given to 
tho.se forms that are the prey of other forms; they 
an* mon* prolific. The rats and mice are vastly more 
prolific than the weasels or tlic owls that feed upon 
them; the rabbits have ten young to one of their 
enemy, the fox; the lesser birds greatly outnumber 
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the hawks; the little fishes that are the food of the 
big fishes swarm in the sea. 

Probably no si)eeie.s is ever exterminated by its 
natural enemies. The.se enemies only kwp it in 
check. The birds keej) the insects from ruining vegt‘- 
tation, which is the source of all food. Slay all the 
lions in Africa, and probably tlie struggle for exist- 
ence of the anteloi)e tril)e would soon be harder 
than it is now. Hence the animals of prey an* a good 
gift even to the animals they pn*y upon. The plius of 
the breeding instinct of the latter would in time re- 
sult in overpopulation and in famine. 

The thing.s that are preyed upon are more joyoms 
and contented than their.enemies. The carnivorous 
animals are solitary and morose; the binls of prt'y 
are the same. The chii)raunk seems to have a much 
better time than the weasel, the bluebird than the 
owl that lines its ne.st with blue feathers. One might 
envy the song sparrow, or the vcs[x*r sparrow, or 
the robin, but never the shrike nor the sharj)- 
skinned hawk that pursues them. The eagle i.s a 
grand bird, but evidently the lark is much the hap- 
pier. The jay devours the eggs and the yomig <if the 
smaller birds, but the.se birds gr(‘atly outstrip him 
in the race of life. The murderers evidently have 
less joy in their lives than the murdertnl. The crow 
rarely sheds blood, and, compartHl with the hawk, 
he is a hai)py-all-the-year-round vagabond. 

Nature has made the wild creatures fearful of 
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tlieir natural etuuuies, and has endowed tlicm with 
means to esc'ape tliem; then slie has eciuipped these 
e!K'!mies with wea])()ns and instincyts to defea,t this 
(her own) purpose. She plays one hand against an- 
other. Wild life is divided into two warring camps, 
and, as in our own wars, new devices for defense on 
the one hand arc met with new devices of attack on 
the other. The little night rodents have big and 
sharp eyes, but the owl that preys upon them has 
big and sharp eyes also, and his flight is as silent as 
a shadow. You see, Nature is impartial; she has the 
good of all creatures at heart. If it is good for the 
hawk to eat the bird, it is good for the bird to be 
equipped with swift wings and sharp eyes to evade 
the hawk. A little more advantage on either side 
and the game would be blocked — the birds would 
fail or the hawks would starve. As it is, “ the race is 
to the swift and the battle to the strong.’’ Nature 
keeps the balance. Action and reaction are equal. 
The skunk and the porcupine have little or no fear; 
neither have they much wit. Their weapons of de- 
fense are nearly always ready, and that of the por- 
cupine acts automatically; that of the skunk is a 
little more deliberate and inflicts less pain, but gives 
great discomfort and discomfiture. 

Nature keei)B one form in check with another 
form, and thus, like a wise capitalist, distributes her 
investments so that the income is constant. If she 
put her funds all in mice and birds, the cats and 
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owls would soon starve; if she put them all in wood- 
chucks, the pastures and meadows would soon fail 
the herds. And this reminds me how man often dis- 
turbs the balance of nature; the clearing-up and the 
cultivation of the land have held in check the natu- 
ral enemies of the woodchucks — foxes and owls — 
at the same time that they have greatly increased 
the woodchuck’s sources of food-supply, so that in 
some sections these rodents have become a real pest 
to the farmer. The same changed conditions appre- 
ciably favor the meadow mice, and they, too, seem 
to be on the increase. But this increase again may 
stimulate the increase of the mice-hunting hawks, 
and thus the balance be maintained. Herein lies the 
danger of introducing new forms of wild life in a 
country — their natural enemies are not always on 
hand to check them. The mongoose has overrun 
Jamaica and has not yet found an adequate natural 
enemy. Introduced into this country, it would be 
an incalculable calamity, though in time it would 
doubtless meet with a natural check. Our weasels, 
related to the mongoose, are prolific, and seem to 
have* few natural enemies, and yet they do not 
unduly increase; it seems as if some unknown hand 
must stay them. They prey upon all the smaller 
rodents and find them easy victims, yet these ro- 
dents are vastly more numerous than the blood- 
suckers. I often see marks upon the snow where the 
muskrat and the rabbit have fallen before them, and 
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y('l one secs s(‘()rcs of these animals to one weasel or 
mink. 

How our <Ioniestic animals would suffer if they 
Inid l.h(' ^ift of ideation and knew what awaited 
tlunn! Po[)e anti(*ii)ated me v/hen he wrote: 

lanil) l.hy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had h<^ ihy reason could he skip and play? 

** Pk'ased to the last he crops the flowery food, 

Aiul TK'ks the han<i just raised to shed his blood.” 

If the horse only knew his own strength, and 
knew that he had “rights,” would there not soon be 
a horse rebellion? Would the swine and the cattle 
fatJen in their |Hms and stalls if they knew what is 
IkToh^, them? Animals suffer no mental anguish 
eitlier over the past or concerning the future; they 
live in the present moment; no future looms before 
thenn, no past Iiaunts their memories. Their pain is 
their joy is unconscious; they live to feed and 
breed; they slay without j)enalties, and they are 
slain without remorse; they find their place and live 
their day, and Mother Nature reaps the harvest. 

Would we have a world without struggle or pain 
or frieiiori of any kind? Good means ease, leisure, 
mKnirity; but it means something more: it means 
iu*hievement, victory, the overcoming of evil, the 
developurient of jK^wer, the making of the world a 
Inciter place to live in, and much more. Is Nature a 
tyrant because we have to earn our living? Because 
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we have to plow and plant and hoe? Because flood 
and fire will destroy us, and the winds rack us, if 
we loose our grip? We have life on these terms; they 
are the conditions that beget and sustain life. A 
world void of evil, as we use the word, would be a 
world void of good also, a negative world. Without 
death there can be no life; without struggle there 
can be no power. 



XT 

MEN AND TREES 

I DO not sec that Nature is any more solicitous 
about the well-heinf? of man than she is, say, 
about the wcll-beiiif' of trees. She is solicitous about 
th<^ wcll-lxnng of all life, so far as the conditions of 
life favor its development and continuance — men 
and trc'cs alike. But all have to run the gantlet of 
aoitu! form of hostile forces — the trees one kind, 
man another. What I mean is that evil in .some form 
waits upon all — hindrances, accidents, defeat, 
failure, d('ath. 

The trees and the forests have their enemies and 
accidents atul .set-backs, and men and communities 
of men have analogous evils. Trees are attacked by 
worms, blight, tornadoes, lightning, and men are 
atta(;ked by ixNstileucc, famine, wars, and all man- 
ner of disea.ses. Every tree struggles to stand up- 
right; it is the (uisiest and only normal position. 
Men asi)irti to uprightness of thought and conduct, 
but a l.housaud ac<*idental (renditions prevent most 
of them from attaining it. One tree in falling is likely 
to bring down, or to mutilate, other trees, as the 
moral or busitie.ss downfall of a strong man in 
a community is (piite sure to bring evil to many 
others around him. Tretrs struggle with one another 
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for moistun^ aiu! sustcnaTu-o fr<iin \hv sui!, acn! fcjr 
a place in (he sun, as luemloin tluM-oinfiuiiiit y, and 
the most ln<*ky, or the most fit» survive. Nature 
plans for a |H?rfe<‘t tr<N' as she plans for a |MTfeet 
man, Inii lM>ih tree and man have to take tlieir 
ehanees with hostile fonsNs aini conditions amid 
which their lot falls, so that an absolutely fHThsd. 
oak or elm or pine is alaait as ran‘ as a man. 

Of course Nature has endowe<l man with me?ital 
and spiritual powers whhh she has not lM\stowe<l 
upon trees. Theses |M>wers give man an advanlagt^ 
over trees, but not the same advantagt* over men - 
his own kind of trw — Ihh’husc^ his felkavs art' simi- 
larly endowed. His struggle with lus own kind is an 
inevitable as the struggle of tm\s with their kind, 
with this advantage in favor of the tm^s: theirs is al- 
ways a i>ea<‘eful com|K"tition, it never bikes thc^ hinn 
of destnulive wars. Tnw of oppositt^ kinds will 
draw away from one anotlier; a pim^ will draw away 
from a maple or an oak, not, I sup|K».H«\ IwH’iiuse 
any natural antagonism, but l>e<*anm* it is less mo- 
bile and its tender but more rigid liramhi^s c’amiot 
stand the huffetings of the more mobile and flexildt! 
deciduous trees. Fine loves to asso<*iale with pine, 
and spruce with spruce. The spirit, t.he at mosphere 
of a pine or a hemlcK*k forest, how difrerimt from 
that of a l>ee(*lj or a maple! Most, in^es tend f.o asso- 
ciate themselves together in large iMKliim, as <Iid 
primitive man, and eiviliml man> too, for t hat mat- 
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1 (T. 'riic conifors arc more cljumisli than the docidn- 

ous I r<‘<‘s. 

Ar<‘ not a, goiuM-alioti of leaves and a genera, I ion of 
suhjecl 1,0 about I, lie same la,vvs of (‘haiuv? The 
hahy Iea,V(\s liav<' their eneitiies in insects that de- 
vour th<Mu, in hli^dit that withers tlieni, in frost tha;t 
c'uts tiuuu short, and when they are matured, how 
l.he winds hudet them (Nature does n’t temper the 
wind t.o the tend(T leaf), how the pjales lash them, 
how the hail riddles theiti! If they had powers 
of thought, what a. struggling, agitated, unstable 
worhl th(\y would think themselves born itito! 
Wlnm a sumnuT temf)est strikes a maple- or an oak- 
trtMN tlu" strain and stress of the foliage is almost 
painful to witness. Yet when the tempest subsides, 
liardly a leaf is torn or detached, and when autumn 
<‘omeH, t he ranks of the vast army of the leaves are 
l)ut little thinned, and the great majority of leaves 
ripen and fall to the ground unscathed. They have 
come through the campaign of life and have exi)eri- 
ciu^ed many tii)s and downs, and yet, on the whole, 
tliey have each had an active and useful life. The 
leaf*rolh‘rs have made their nests in a few of cerbiin 
kinds <if thcmi, the leaf-cutters have made holes in 
<*<Ttain ot her kinds, the gall iiLsects have made their 
nurseri(\s at the exf)enise of still other kinds; hut all 
these things amount to a small fraeiionof tlie whole. 
Wluni a plague of forest worms comes and strips the 
maples or the IkhkIics, or a plague of elm-beetles 
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strips the elms, and the invasion of a foreign deadly 
fungus kills all the chestnuts, these calamities are 
paralleled by the plagues that in past times have 
swept away large numbers of human beings and 
depopulated whole countries, or by epidemic dis- 
eases, such as infantile paralysis, that now and then 
rage over widespread areas. 

Go and sit down in our mixed beech, maple, birch, 
and oak woods and witness the varying fortunes of 
the trees. How many of them have had misfortunes 
of one kind or another! How few, if any, have 
reached their ideal ! How many are diseased or dying 
at the top or decaying at the root! Some have been 
mutilated by the fall of other trees. Youth and age 
meet and mingle. Some trees in their teens, as it 
were, are very thrifty; others are old and decrepit. 
In fact, the fortunes of the individual trees are much 
like those of men and women in a human com- 
munity — struggle, competition, defeat, decay, and 
death on all sides. All, or nearly all, the evils that 
aflSict men have their counterpart in the evils that 
afflict the trees of the forest. When some species of 
forest worm threatens the destruction of our beech 
or maple forests some other form of insect-life steps 
in and puts an end to their increase, and the plague 
vanishes. The gypsy and the brown-tailed moths 
which have so ravished the groves and forests of the 
Eastern States will doubtless in time be held in 
check by their natural enemies. The plague of tent 
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caterpillars that got such headway in New York 
State that it threatened to become a public calamity 
was effectually checked by the cold and rain of the 
May of 1917. Not one tent caterpillar have I seen 
during the past three years. The plague of currant- 
worms was checked in the same way. Sooner or later 
any excess is sure to be corrected. But so far as we 
can see, such things as the chestnut blight and hick- 
ory blight must rage like a fire till they have spent 
themselves and there are no more chestnut- or hick- 
ory-trees to be destroyed. Throughout the course of 
the biological history of the globe, both plants and 
animals have dropped out in some such way, and 
new forms come in — come in through the slow ac- 
tion of the evolutionary impulse. 

The Providence I see at work in the case of the 
trees does not differ at all from the Providence I see 
at work in the case of men. It is one and the same, 
and that one is as I have so often said, wholesale, 
indiscriminating, regardless of individuals, regard- 
less of waste, delays, pain, suffering, failure, yet in- 
suring success on a universal scale, the scale of cen- 
turies and geologic periods. Our standards of time 
compared with Nature’s standards are like our in- 
terplanetary spaces compared with the inconceiva- 
ble abysses of the sidereal heavens — minutes com- 
pared to centuries. Our little family of planets 
moves round the fireside of our little sun — a 
small chimney-corner in the vast out-of-doors of 
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asironoiiiic’ spa<‘e, when* num and syslnnis and 
whole universes of worlds drift like linld»les on I lie 
sea. (Jive Nature time eiujugln and tla^ world of 
day, or of any day, I>eetuues an entin* Ntrait|.rt‘r |t> 
you. Orion will no Ioniser stalk ai‘ne.s tin* winttu 
skies, tlie pole-star will no huiger i^uide your ships, 
if, inde(‘d, there remains any oeean ftw ycuir ships to 
sail upon. 

Tlie Natural Erovitleuee is not eoneennal about 
you and me. In eomparison it is (HuaHUiietl <»uly 
about our raee, and not lastingly <Hineerned alujui 
tliat, since raees, too, shall go. 

** UiU't'H rlw fuui fnll, 

Kutioas i'oine anti gti; 

Tina* tielh gratly n»vrr all 
With viok'tjt iiml with aiaev “ 

As I sit here tmder an okl heavyd«»f>|a'^I apple- 
trw on a hot mi<lsummer day, a yelhwv hnd lets go 
its hold upon the braneh <jver my heatl nuil 
softly down upon the o|HUt bimk I am n^adiiig. It is 
a perfeei leaf, but it has had its tlay. llie huge fiinn 
ily of leaves of whicdi it was a metuber an* still riiiik 
and green and aetive in suHtaiiiing the life ol the 
tree, but this one hasdropiH'd out of the leafy ranks. 
There are a few small dark spots if, wliielu 

I see wiWi my pocket glass, are fungus gmwltis, 
or else some germ diseam* apple-lriH* leaves, per« 
haps, like pneumonia, or diplitheriii. or tubereiiiosis 
among men. One leaf out o! ten ilimiwiiid lias fiilleii. 
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Was Fate cruel to it? From the point of view of the 
leaf, — could a leaf have a point of view; from 
the point of view of Nature, no. The tree has leaves 
enough left to manufacture the needed chlorophyl, 
and that satisfies the law. If all the leaves were 
blighted, or were swept off by insect enemies, or 
stripped by hail and storm, that were a calamity to 
the tree. But one leaf, though all the myriad forces 
of Nature went to its production, though it is a 
marvel of delicate structure and function, though 
the sun’s rays have beaten upon it and used it, and 
been kind to it, though evolution worked for untold 
ages to bring its kind to perfection — what matters 
it? It will go back into the soil and the air from 
which it came, and contribute its mite to another 
crop of leaves, and maybe it has rendered the mole-? 
cules of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen of which 
it is composed more ready and willing to enter into 
other living combinations. And the fungus germs 
that have preyed upon it, they, too, have had their 
period of activity, and have justified themselves. 
Nature thus pits one form against another, and her 
great drama of life and death goes on. Are her stakes 
more in the one than in the other, since she favors 
both ? Yes, she has more at stake in health than in 
disease. If disease always triumphed, all life would 
go out. Of course, in the sum total of things, the life 
of this old tree counts for but little, but if it failed to 
bear apples, its chief end would be defeated. Evil is 
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limited; it is a minor <*()unter-<’tirn^nt, hut it is just 
as real as the good; it is a phase of the good; we iuive 
evil because we first have good. Botli are rtdalive 
terms. We are prone to sjH^uk of good and evil as if 
they were something absolute, likt^ gravity or <‘lHuni- 
oal affinity. But are they any more absolute than 
heat and cold, or than big and little? What pltaiH(*s 
us, and is conducive to our welldHung, we (‘all good, 
and its opposite we call evil. W(* an" not to make our 
wants and dislikes, our pleasures and our pain, tlu^ 
measure of tlie universe, as wa* do mathenuitic’S and 
physics. We can think of things in bTins of art and 
literature, of iKmuty or ugliness, or in terms of mo- 
rality and religion, or we may tliink of t hem in terms 
of science and of exact* knowknlge. Wlum we say 
they are good or bad, we arc? thinking ot tiuun in 
terms of morals or of rcdigion; when we say they are 
beautiful or ugly, we art^ describing them in terms 
of lesthctics; when we say tluy arc* true or faints 
real *or delusive, we are talking of them in terms ot 
8cien(*e. 

This serc^ and premattm^ly riiHUUsl h»af apinsds to 
my literary and imaginative fa(ndti(\H through its 
l>eauiy and its symholie (duirac'ter; it ap|M*alH tt» my 
understanding, my love of accurate knowledge, by 
reason of the blight tliat causiHi its fall 

Our going out of the world mmis e(|ually fc»rtui- 
tons and haphazard in infancy, youth, middle life, 
old age; Iwfore we have fairly livcxl, or after life has 
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lost its valiio, or in the height of our ])C)wcrs, or in 
the <le<‘rei)il.o<K^ of old age: which sliall it be? 

TIk^ naturist sees all Mie as a whole. Man is not an 
exception, but ])art of the total scheme. The life 
I)rinci]>le is the same in him as in all else below him 
— the principle that organiz(^s matter into coimt- 
less new forms; that (‘tosses and uses the mechanical 
and (hernical forces, and begets numberless new 
comi)oun(ls; that develo|>s organs and functions, 
and sei)ara.la\s the living world so shar[)ly from the 
non-living. In the wec'd, the tree, and in man, the 
prin<d])le is the same. What luis set u]) this organiz- 
ing t)ower and so impressed it tliat it goc^s on from 
lowest to higluT forms, and unfolds the whole drama 
of evolution through the g(H)logic ages, is the mys- 
tery of mysteri(\s. To solve this mystery, mankind 
inventol (lod and acts of creation. But a God ai)art 
from Nature is to me unthinkable, and science finds 
no beginning of anything. It finds change, trans- 
formatiom only. When or where did man begin? 
Where doen the circle iH'-gin? Self-beginning — who 
can think of that? (3an we think of a stick with only 
one end? We (*an think of a motion as beginning and 
ending, bnt not of substance as beginning and end- 
ing, When the' metabolism of the body cc^ases, dcatli 
comes. Do we tbink of life, or the organizing princi- 
ple, as then leaving the body? It (temses, l)ut does it 
leave the body in any other senses than that the 
flame leaves tlie candle when it is blown out? And is 
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tliw any <li(r(T<‘iJt in the <‘:is(‘ of niiin than it is in tlic^ 
ease of a. or a do^? \V<" p<jstnlict(‘ what we <’all a 
soul in man, which \\t <leny to all (dh<‘r f<jrms c»f lift^ 

— an indcfxaulent entity which separates fn^m the 
lx)dy and lives after it. But we run into difficulties 
the rnonnait we do so. In the hhdofcic history of 
man, when and when' did the soul appt'ar? Did the. 
men of the old Storu' Age, of whom IVoh'ssor Os> 
l>orn writes so graphically ami (‘onvincingly, have* 
it? Did th(' Piltdown man, the N<‘aud<nihal man, 
the Java man of Du Bols, have it? Did our ama'slral 
forms still lower down have it? Do hahu's have it? 
Do idiots and ludDw^itUxl {K'rsons have it? 

All we can claim for man ahove thc' Iovvct ord<*rs 
is higher inlelligenee, gn'uter brain pow<T, tin? 
power of reflection* and tlie logk'al pro<’<*ss. His <log 
hjis iKsreeptive intelligence, but not ndlc'ctivc*; 
animals act from inherited impulse'; man from im- 
pulse, thought, ieleation. Man's instimdive impulses 
are guidcHl or restrained by thought; his emotiems 

— auger, love — wait upon thouglii; his migratory 
instind waits as Unit of the k»wer ainimuls eha's not. 
But when this extra {M>wer be'gan, vvlio cam say? 
It had no iH'ginning, it dawned ly iiise'iisible <h'- 
gr(H\s, as do all things in Naitirc'. We have only 
to heighten our <*on<'eplion <»f Nature ami rnatU'r 
to see the difficulties vanish and tlu' stigma of 
materialism loses its te'rrors. 

In these later centuries nuinkind has steadily 
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^rowii bolder and bolder in dealing? with its deities 
and its devils. A few heroic spirits have alv/ays 
(piestioned the truth of the popular creeds, but in 
our day a very large majority cpiestion or even deny 
them. Fear of the wrath above or the wrath below 
has fled. Mem are fast coming to see that devotion 
to tlu^ truth is tlu': esseu(‘e of true religion, and that 
the worst form of irreligion is the ac?(*eptance of 
creeds and forms without examining them, or upon 
the sole authority of some book or sect. The truth- 
loving man is the God-loving man. We no longer 
talk of (Jod-fearing men — this negative attitude 
has given place to the positive attitude of love and 
enjoyment. Tlie wrath of God no longer makes us 
tremble. ''Fhe swift and sure vengeance of violated 
law, both in the physical world without us and the 
physiol{)gical world within us, we underst^ind and 
api)r<H‘ia te, but th(^ fury and revenge of the offended 
gods no longer disturb our dreams. Nature has no 
mercy, is no respecter of persons, is one to the just 
and the unjust. Only the moral nature of man 
knows right from wrong; only the reason of man 
knows trutli from falsehood. When or how man got 
this moral and intellectual nature is a (piestion upon 
whi(*h men th<uus<dves will never agree. Did it come 
ffom without or from witliin — through evolution 
or revelation? The tiaturalist or naturist is bound to 
ladieve that it (^ame from within through the long 
process of evolution. Whatever favored man’s de- 
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velopment l>e<‘aine a I)i<)k)gi(*Hl law aiul had sur- 
vival value. Without some of riKht <'ou- 

duct and fair dealing — some dt^gw^ of iHTieptiou 
of the true and the false: — tlu^ riu'e of man e<mld 
never have attained its premmt higli pemithm in tlie 
scale of animate naturtu Tlirough s(nn<^ inlierent im- 
pulse or tendency in matter, man arose <»ut of tlie, 
earth, climbing through the many lowly forms t(^ Ins 
full estate of a rational Inung. It has Ikhui a long and 
toilsome and painful journey. Bui hert^ we are, anti 
when we look hack through the gtsdogic vistas we 
are incredulous that we eame that road. We in- 
cline to the short cut through the Gartlen. But the 
study of tlie ways of Natim' as w*e see tlaun in all 
living things 0 |>ens our eyes to the trntli of evolu- 
tion. Of course the great pujjde and mysttTy is, Who 
or what stampe^d iiiK)n matter this organis^.ing and 
developing impulse and cauml the first imitadhdav 
life in the old A55oic or Pakmoie seas to hraiic*h and 
grow and increase in complexity till it gave Inrth 
to all the myriad living forms, higli and low, that 
now fill the earth? But hert^ again I am using i!ie 
language of half-truth — • the Iangua|p» of our ex- 
perience, which makes m think of stmie external 
agent as stamping an impulsi,^ u|K)n matif*r. If w-e 
say tlie impulse was always there, that it is inst^parii- 
ble from matter and the laws of mattfir, just as 
creation is without k^giiming and end, etmier or 
circumference, we come no nearer s|ieaking tlie uii- 
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apeakabic. But it seems to me we do, in a measure, 
satisfy the reiison ; we make it see or realize its own 
limitations; reason guides reason. 

The infinite knows neither time nor space, neither 
extension nor duration; it knows only the here and 
the now. It does not wait for time to pass or for 
eternity to begin. Eternity is now. Man, and all that 
has arisen out of lum, is a part of universal nature. 
Are we not held to the sphere? Can we disturb it in 
itvS orbit? Can we banish ohe atom from it or add 
one atom to it? We are a fragment of it, its laws 
pervade our minds, and we cannot get away from 
the necessity of putting our thoughts and emotions 
in the terms of our experience as dwellers upon this 
astronomic globe. We may fancy that we get away 
from it in moments of abstract*thought, but we do 
not; we do not get away from ourselves any more 
than we can outrun our shadow. We can let our 
imaginations course with the spheres that circle 
through the abysmal depths of space, but we can 
put our emotions only in the words that we have 
invented to describe our experiences in this little 
three-dimensional corner of creation. If our terms 
were formed from our experiences amid the spheres, 
we might he able to give some hint of the Infinite. 
We might learn how to describe our sensations 
.when emancipated from tlie standards and limita- 
tions of the world in which we live. 

Conventionally relipous persons shrink from 
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having their spiritual life disciissed in terms of 
psychology, because psychology smacks of science 
and science acts like a blight upon religion. It dispels 
mystery and lets the light of day — the garish, 
irreligious day — into the twilight or the darkness 
of religious emotion. We do not want our relation to 
the spiritual world explained in terms of our com- 
mon knowledge — such is our hankering after the 
unknown, the mysterious, the transcendent. 

One side of our natiire fears the Infinite, and we 
experience a chill when the methods of this world 
obtrude themselves there. We have convinced our- 
selves that the part of our inner life which we call 
the soul is something more sacred and mysterious 
and nearer to the Infinite than our ordinary facul- 
ties. What victims we are of words! What is the 
value of this feeling, and how did it arise? Our ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, in art and nature, is 
equally extra and transcends our practical faculties. 
Man’s belief in another world — an ideal world of 
the absolute good — ^s, of course, the result of his 
strong reaction from the pain, the struggle, the in- 
completeness of this world. Evolution is a hard road 
to travel. Being born is evidently not a pleasant 
experience for the baby, and in this world man is 
constantly struggling through new experiences into 
a higher and larger life. His measure of happiness is 
never full and he looks for compensation in another 
«md better world. He does not see that there can be 
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no bolUT world — iJiat pain and struggle and dis- 
appointincni arc ne(x\ssary for his development, and 
that to long for a state in which these things do not 
exist is like the stream longing for a dead eqiiilih- 
riiun. All power and aill growth come from a break 
in the r(q)<)se of the physi(tal forces. There is no 
{)()W(‘r in a uniform temperature, nor in water at a 
dead level. Mecdumieal power comes down an in- 
cline, vital power is a lift on an up-grade — all 
growing things struggle upward; the vegetable and 
animal world lift the earth elements up against 
gravity into an unstable equilibrium. Mechanical 
things run down the scale toward a stable ecpulil)- 
rium. 

Our life goes on by virtue of some principle or 
for(*e in matter that tends constantly to break up 
the stable into the unstable, to force the elements 
into new chemical combinations- Our machines 
dissipate energy iti doing work; the living body con- 
serves energy in the same process. It grows strong 
by the olxsUu^les it overcomes, up to the limits of its 
p<)W(!rs. Tlie clock runs down, the energy wc |)ut 
iiito it in wimliug it up is dissipated; but the growtli 
of a living body is a win<ling-up process, a drawing- 
in and a storing-up pnxms. In the wood and coal wc 
burn is stored iq) the heat of the sun. In burning 
thcnn and driving machinery by means of the heat 
<leveloped, the energy is dissipated. In manual 
labor the human body dissi{)ates energy also, and 
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it i?3 the same solar energy that the engine dissipates, 
and it does it in the same mechanical way; and it is 
constantly replenished from without through the 
food consumed. But the* human or living engine 
stokes itself. It is a clock that winds itself up, a 
gun that loads and points itself. Because the living 
body in its final analysis turns out to be a machine 
as absolutely dependent upon mechanical and 
chemical principles as any other machine, there are 
those who see no radical difference between the 
mechanical and the vital. 

I conclude that it is equally up-grade from the 
vital or physiological to the psychical. How the two 
connect we can never know, but that the think- 
ing man dissipates energy there is no doubt. The 
body and the soul are one in a way past our finding 
out. When we discuss these things in terms of meta- 
physics, we launch upon a boundless sea and reach 
no real port. 

When we project ourselves into Nature out of 
which we came, or when we see ourselves there 
objectively, — our virtues, our aspirations, our 
vices, and our wickedness, — we sow the seeds of 
our religion. We grow a crop of gods and of devils, 
and heaven and hell become fixed realities to us. So 
do we make the world in which we live, and it in 
turn makes us. So does the divine in us keep pace 
with the divine we see in Nature. So does the 
beauty of our own characters grow as we see 
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heanty in the (‘liaractcr of others. So do our love, 
faith, hope, (‘harily, <ievelop and augment as we 
see these things in the world about us. The uni- 
verse is thus constituted, and that is all we can say 
about it. 

That riglit, human right, in the end and on a 
large scale, prevails, I believe to be true; the right 
that in long i)eriods of time means, or rather secures, 
the well-being of the race — the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

In discussing the final problems of the universe, 
we are attempting to describe the Infinite in terms 
of the finite — an impossible task. We think and 
stK^ak of God as a |>erson, because our experience 
gives us no other terms in which to conceive Him 
except in terms of personality. lie sees, hears, plans, 
governs, creates, loves, suffers, is angry, we say, — 
infjict, has all human attributes and characteristics 
vastly magnified. He is an omnipotent and omni- 
present man. lie is the creator and organizer and 
director of the universe, and hence is responsible 
for everything in it, the evil as well as the good. Our 
attitude toward Him is that of a subject toward his 
sovereign, or toward a supreme judge. We must 
praise, exalt, supplicate, propitiate Him. There is 
lying u|K)n my table a recent volume of sermons by 
an English divine called “ The Justification of God” 
— his justification in the face of the terrible World 
War which lie might have prevented. Thus, just as 
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soon as we conceive of God in terms of our human 
nature, these bafSing problems thrust themselves 
upon us. We must seek some grounds upon which 
we can excuse or vindicate or justify this supreme 
man for permitting the terrible happenings which 
darken the world. As this is not an easy task, men 
say in their hearts, and often with their lips: ‘‘There 
is no God.” Better no God than a being who would 
permit the sin and suffering we see daily all about 
us, and that history reveals to us. 

The only alternative I see is to conceive of God in 
terms of universal Nature — a nature God in whom 
we really live and move and have our being, with 
whom our relation is as intimate and constant as 
that of the babe in its mother’s womb, or the apple 
upon the bough. This is the God that science and 
reason reveal to us — the God we touch with our 
hands, see with our eyes, hear with our ears, and 
from whom there is no escape — a God whom we 
serve and please by works and not by words, whose 
worship is deeds, and whose justification is in ad- 
justing ourselves to his laws and availing ourselves 
of his bounty, a God who is indeed from everlasting 
to everlasting. Of course in the light of the old theol- 
ogy this is no God at all. It was to emancipate us 
from the rule of this God that the old conceptions 
of a being above and far removed from Nature were 
formulated. Nature is carnal and unholy. Our 
theory compels us to say to matter and the laws of 
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niaUcT, ‘"(Jcl tluH' In'Iiiiul me, SaUtu/’ We strui^gle 
jind sulTta’ in this debasing world for a Hcason, and 
iluni iNscajH' from it to a higher and better one. In 
all th(^ dark, j)re.sci(mtiflc ages during oiir own era 
dark in regard to man’s real relation to the 
universe in which he finds himself, but often lumi- 
nous wilh flaslu's of insight into the nature of man 
himself tlu'st^ concejitions ruled man’s religious 
as|>ira.lions. In our own times they still largely rule 
in various modified forms. The old theological 
dogmas ar(‘ mon^ or less discredited, but a religion 
founded u])on science makes little headway with 
the average man. We arc shaping our practical 
lives — our business, our social, our economical 
relations, more and more according to scientific 
deductions. Wc' seek more and more a scientific or 
naturalistic Iiasis for our rules of conduct, for our 
altruism, for our <‘haritable organizations, for our 
whoh^ tdhical system. Any principle that squares 
wilh natural law is indeed founded upon a rock. 
I’he stars in iluir courses fight for the cause that is 
founded ufion nalurul right, whkii in human rela- 
tions does not. mean the right of the strong to 
tramph^ upon the weak, but the right of all to their 
full nu^asurc* of free <levelopmeut. 

Right and wrong are, of course, finite terms, and 
apply only in th<^ human sfdiere. Universal Nature, 
as it apjHnirs among non-living l)odies and forces, 
knows neitlier right nor wrong; it knows only 
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might. As it appears among the orders below man, 
it knows neither right nor wrong. Physics and chem- 
istry have no consciousness; neither have beasts or 
bacteria; but man has, and this fact will in time 
determine the whole course of human history. 
Naturalism makes for righteousness, or right- 
mindedness, as surely as it makes for health and 
longevity. 



XII 

Tlffi PROBLEM OF EVIL 


I 

H OW has the problem of evil tried men’s souls! 

IIow have their gods failed to live up to the 
haraeter they have given them! IIow have they 
onfused our moral standards! The trouble lies in a 
[liaeoneeption of the nature of evil, and in a false 
lea of the universe itself. 

There is no problem of evil until we have made or 
nagined an unnatural and im{)os.sible world. When 
re have enthroned in the universe a powerful inan- 
lade God who is the embodiment of all we call 
ood and the contemner of all we call evil, then we 
ave our insoluble problem. To help ourselves out 
re invent another being who is the embodiment of 
11 we call evil and enthrone him in regions below. 
Jpon him we saddle the evil, and thus we try to 
un the universe with these two antagonistic prin- 
iples yoked together, and no end of confusion in 
ur religious ideas results. 

The moment we postulate an all-loving, all- 
lerciful, all-wise, and just l»eing to rule the affairs 
f this world, and place him in such intimate re- 
itioirs with it that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
dthouthis will and cognizance, then, indeed, are we 
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in troubled waters and have lost our reckoning. We 
cannot excuse such being on the ground that his 
ways are inscrutable and past finding out. A 
creator who sends into the world the malformed, the 
half-witted, the bestial, the naturally depraved, and 
then holds them to high ethical standards, is con- 
demned by the ideals which he has implanted with- 
in us. 

Now the naturalist has no such trouble. lie secs 
that good and evil are only relative terms; that 
they both grow on the same tree; that we should 
, not know good were there no evil; that there would 
be no development were there not what we call evil. 
Pain and suffering are inseparable from the human 
lot. They are a part of the price we pay for our 
place in the world. All struggle we look upon as 
evil. Disease, failure, death are looked upon as evil, 
but they are conditions of our lives. Through sick- 
ness we learn the laws of health. The lower ani- 
mals have no such troubles — no sickness, intem- 
perance, or war or avarice. They know without 
reason how to live, but man has reason, and the joy 
of its exercise and the peril of its failure. Are we 
not all willing to pay the price? — to take it on 
these terms rather than to change places with the 
brutes? 

Wha.t a troublesome time the good orthodox 
brethren have with their God! He does, or per- 
mits such terrible things. Only yesterday He sent a 
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cyclone through the State of Illinois that killed hun- 
dreds of irmocent persons, and destroyed hundreds 
of |)eaceful homes, wiping out at one blow the re- 
sults of long years of Imman labor. A few years ago 
II(^ s(mt or pennitted the scourge of infantile paraly- 
sis that desohited tens of thousands of homes and 
left a trail of thousands of crippled and enfeebled 
children. Again Tie sent or permitted the influenza 
to swecj) ()V('r the hind, claiming more victims than 
did the (irn^at War; and so on. How our fathers, 
ro(‘k(al in tlu^ (‘radle of the old creeds, wrestled with 
this problem! TTow could a paternal and all-loving 
God do these things? The naturalist reads nature 
dilTcrently. Ilis god is no lietter than Nature. In 
faevt, his god and Nature are one and inseparable. 
Naturii goes her way and her ways are not our ways. 
We take our chances in the clash and war of jihysical 
for(!es. They have develoiicd us and made us what 
we lixvi. 

It was only a few years ago that the President 
of tlu^ United States asked all good people to as- 
scml)Ie in their respeettive places of worship and 
pray to God to stop the tornado of war and crime 
that Wfis then devastating Europe. Is it possible to 
<?on(‘eive of a being anywhere in the universe, with 
power to stop such a world (ialamity, who would 
complacently look on and wait till the sufferers could 
unite in a iietiLion to him? What a false miin-made 
god such a conception holds up to us! No wonder the 
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World War shattered this conception in thousands 
of minds, and left them without any faith at all ! 

Rogers said in regard to evil that Sir John 
Mackintosh and Malthus and another philosopher 
whose name has escaped me, all agreed that the 
attributes of the deity must be in some respects 
limited, else there would be no sin and miseiy in 
the world. 

We use the words “ good ’’ and “ evil ” in a narrow, 
personal sense. To the farmer the frost that blights 
his crops is an evil, but not to the squirrels who are 
waiting for the nuts to fall, or to the man who suf- 
fers from hay fever. Rain is a blessing, but how 
easily it becomes a curse! A cold wet spring cuts 
off the insect pests, but delays the plowing and 
planting. It is hard on the insectivorous birds, but 
the plants and trees profit. The grasshoppers that 
eat up the farmer’s pasturage make good provender 
for his flock of turkeys. 

Blight and struggle, frost and drought, weed out 
the weaklings and beget a hardier race. 

Moral evil — intemperance, avarice, war, lying, 
cheating — are on another plane. They are peculiar 
to man. Nature below him knows them not. But as 
they are against nature, they perpetually tend to 
correct themselves. The business world has learned 
that honesty is the best policy. Cheating is un- 
popular because, in the long run, it does not pay. 

The most aggressive and warlike nation upon the 
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globe has at last got its eyes open to the evils of 
militarism, and has bought its emancipation at a 
heavy price. Tyranny and oppression are finally 
doomed by the nature of man. Nature’s ways are 
roundabout, and often regardless of cost. The chaos 
and waste and suffering in Europe to-day are in 
keeping with her spendthrift methods. She knows 
that the most turbulent and muddy stream will 
clear itself and quiet down. The track of the cyclone 
through the forest will in time entirely disappear. 
Evil perishes, the good increases more and more. 
God is not so bad as we paint him, and we have no 
need of a devil. All is good. Gravity would glue 
our feet to the ground and we have to defeat it 
every time we lift a foot, and yet how could we 
walk or work without gravity? The bad, or the evil, 
dogs one’s footsteps, but it teaches us circumspec- 
tion, and to beware of dangerous paths. 

How easy to put one’s finger on this or that and 
say, “Here are positive evils!” — all diseases, 
smallpox, infantile paralysis, influenza, and so on — 
but they are only remote contingencies, and, on 
the whole, most of us find life good. There are good 
germs and there are bad germs, but the good vastly 
predominate. And the bad germs are only bad 
from our point of view. Our doors and windows let 
in the cold or the heat, as the case may be. We have 
them on these conditions. Fruits and grains nour- 
ish us, but they may injure us also. 
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III 19H» rny naturalist faitli |»rt>ni|.trd nw t< 
write thusuf tin* World War: Two ua»rld furctvs an 
at death in thin war. hi teruis of |!fi\ermn<*n 
it IH autcency against deuicirrary ; in trrins a 
biology it is the unfit against the lit; in terms u 
inaifs moral nature it is miglit agninsi rigid, Wfmt 
ever triumph Prussian aggrtvssiveni'ss juid ruth 
lessne.ss may meid wit In thi*y must in tiim* mee 
with defeat, else Evnhilion has miscarried, ami it 
latest and highest prcaiuet, man's iiujral naturi 
Ls, in its survival value, but ttusi anti aslit's. 

I! 

TuEien Ls positive gootl ami there is negjitivr good 
We may say of health that it is a positive gotal, nir 
of siekness that it is a negative gocai, la*eauHe it rt 
veals to us the eomlithms td health. In tliseasi* th 
body is struggling to regain its health to reecne 
and retain its normal eonditiom Its w«*I! !«uiig i 
the restdt of a eertuin balance Indueeii eonitmdiii 
forces. What we enll the Imstile ftin es appear only a 
the result of wrong living. The lower iiniinats Itav 
none of our distmnpers Ihs^iiiisi* tht*y live ais’ordini 
to nature, (‘attle <{o not get rlieiiiiialism by lyiiij 
upon the wet, eold gnumd, nor pneiiimutia from v% 
posure to <*old ami storm. In the freedom of th 
fields and w’oods it is <jnite f^ertaiii that they wooh 
never becsune infec’ted with lnfM*reulosis. I d«ntl) 
if the wild dog or the w'<df evtT have dog disieiii{Hn 
im 
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or if wild horses ever have erib-bite. Disease, as W€ 
know it, is a product of civilization. 

Death, of course, is not an evil when it comes in 
the regular course of nature; it is an evil when it 
conu\s prematurely. The various social evils tend to 
c‘orrcet themselves. Moral evils — lying, cheating, 
selfishness, uiu'haritableness — also tend to correct 
tlumiselves. Righteousness exaltcth a nation be- 
cause righteousness has great survival value. The 
unrigh teousness of Germany caused her final down- 
fall. In an earlit'r age, when ethical standards were 
lower, she iiiiglit have succeeded in dominating 
Europe. Our susceptibility to pain is not an evil 
inasniueh as it safeguards us against a thousand 
dangers. What I would say in a score of ways is 
that there is no evil in the human world not of our 
own making. Plagues and famines are always the 
result of hiumm folly or short-sightedness. Filth 
breeds disease. Tyi)hoid fever is a filth disease and 
is preventable. There is no god to blame for our dis- 
temiK'rs. Nature’s hands are clean. The wind is 
never tempered to the shorn lamb, in si)ite of the 
provert), but the shorn laml) has not been fleeced 
by Nature. A heavy snowfall is an evil in towns and 
cities, but a good thing for the country. It enables 
the meadow mice to girdle the apple-trees, but 
it is li coverlid that greatly profits the meadows 
Uiemsidves. It is tliereforc good to both mice and 
meadows. 
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Our greatest philustiplter* illiiuu James, hutl a 
wide grasp of fundanieutal <|uestiuuH, fmt It s<*eniH 
to me that lie did nut fully grasp the problem of 
evil; he saw the universe as a dual tmiversej W(j priu» 
eiples, gocid and evil, struggling witli enc'h oilier, 
lie seemed to look upon good and evil as p<Ksitive 
entities iii themselves, whereas uatnraHsm stH\s in 
them only names whieh we give to our ex|H*ritniees 
with objects and eonditions in tliis worhl. Wiuit 
favors us, as I have so <»fteu said, wi* cull gtaui, aud 
what antagonizes we call evil; but abscJute good 
and absolute evil do not exist, any more than do 
alisolutc up and down; or jihsohiU* near and fur. 
The absolute admits of no tlegrees, biit tlawe are all 
degrees of good and bad. Some lamtile g<*rmH are 
worse than othens, and stuiie friemlly germs an* 
la^tter than others. Again I say, we Ii\“e in a w<»rld 
of relativity. 

Naturalism d<H\s iu»t m*e iwa imnmasurable 
realities, God and Nhitim*, it m*s cmly one, that all 
is Nature or all is God, just as you preb^r. 

James was fond of qtmling Walt Whit mam but 
he does not see, as Whitman dhb iliat tlitwe is iici 
evil, or, if there is, that it is just as iiefa^ssary iis I lie 
so-called good. From James’s iKunt of view Na- 
ture is a harlot to whom we owe no allegiitiiee* iiml 
another wtjrld is demaiuled io <*ornHd iiml emu- 
pensate the failures and diHappointiinmis of this. 

Our sacred books and traditions tell us of one God 
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vho made the heaven and the earth, and who on 
coking upon them said that they were very good. 
Flere is where the trouble begins — a Creator apart 
rom the universe who looks upon and approves 
:lie work of his hands. This is the early, childish 
/iew of mankind. As Bergson says, when we apply 
:o the universe our idea of a maker and a thing 
nade, trouble begins. The universe was not made; 
t is, and always has been. God is Nature, and 
STature is God. If this is pantheism, then we are in 
load company, for Goethe said that as a philosopher 
le was a pantheist. Even the atheist has a god of 
lis own. He knows that there is something back of 
aim greater than he is. 

Most persons are pantheists without knowing it. 
isk any of the good orthodox folk what God is, 
md they will say that He is a spirit. Ask them 
vhere He is, and they will answer. He is here, 
here, everywhere, in you and in me. And this is 
)antheism — all god — cosmotheism. 

‘‘Truly all that we know of good and duty pro- 
leeds from Nature; but, none the less so, all that 
m know of evil.’' 

“If there be a divine spirit of the universe, Na- 
;ure, such as we know her, cannot possibly be its 
iltimate word to man,” says James. But does he 
lot see that this term “divine spirit” is born oi 
nan’s narrowness and partiality; that Nature is all 
)f one stuff, divine or diabolical, just as we elect? 
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He says that the naturalistic superstition, the wor- 
ship of God in nature, has begun to lose its hold 
upon the educated mind; that the first step toward 
getting into healthy relations with* the universe is 
the act of rebellion against the God of nature. 

Poor James Thomson, the British poet whose 
pessimism, perhaps, caused him to commit suicide, 
whom our James loves to quote, hurled his scorn 
at a fiction of his own brain when he wrote: 

'‘Not for all thy power, furled or unfurled. 

For all thy temples to thy glory built. 

Would I assume the ignominious guilt 
Of having made such men in such a world.” 

The whole value of philosophy is to help us to a 
rational view of the universe, and when it fails to 
do this, it falls short of fulfilling its proper function. 
^Tiie contradictions of which James speaks do not 
disturb the naturalist at all. Nature would not be 
Nature without these contradictions ; they do not 
disturb the unity of Nature. 

Empedocles taught that ‘‘there is no real crea- 
tion or annihilation in the universal round of things, 
but an eternal mixing — due to the two eternal 
powers, Love and Hate — of one world-stuff in its 
sum unalterable and eternal.” And Whitman’s 
large lines mean the same thing: 

"There was never any more inception than there is now. 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now. 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now. 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now.” 



XIII 

HORIZON LINES 

1. THE ORIGIN OP LIFE 

I N dealing with fundamental questions like the 
origin of life, how prone our natural philosophers 
are to assume the existence of that which they set 
out to prove. Thus Pflligler assumes living protein, 
in the shape of a cyanogen radical, and assumes 
that this radical possesses a large amount of inter- 
nal energy, and thus “introduces into the living 
matter energetic internal motion.” As cyanogen 
and its compounds arise only in incandescent 
heat, he concludes that life is derived from fire, 
that its germ was in the earth when it was still an 
incandescent ball. 

“As soon as oxides can be there,” says Moore, 
“oxides appear.” “When temperature admits of 
carbonates, then carbonates are forthwith formed.” 
But are oxides and carbonates mere fortuitous 
compounds — just chance hits? Moore helps him- 
self out by formulating what he calls the “Law of 
Complexity,” a law that holds throughout all space. 
But is the law, again, fortuitous? Is it not rather 
organized intelligence? “Atoms, molecules, colloids, 
and living organisms arise as a result of the opera- 
tion of this law.” Allen says, “Life arose at the 
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period when the physical conditions of the earth 
came to be nearly what they are at present.” Of 
course. But is not this begging the question? We 
do not know life apart from these conditions; hence 
we assume that the conditions beget the life. 

What is life anyhow? May we not say that it is a 
new motion in matter? It does not introduce a new 
chemistry, or a new physics, but it uses these to 
new ends. New and unstable compounds arise. 
Solar energy, says Allen, acting on various carbon 
and nitrogen compounds, would set up various 
anabolic and catabolic reactions which resulted in 
life — life of a very humble and rudimentary form, 
but life. 

Troland gets life from the enzymes, but how 
does he get his enzymes? He assumes that at some 
moment in the earth’s history a small amount of a 
certain autocatalytic enzyme — a self -created en- 
zyme — suddenly appeared at a definite time and 
place within the yet warm ocean waters which con- 
tained in solution various substances reacting very 
slowly to produce an oily liquid immiscible with 
water. Troland postulates the auto- or self -catalytic 
character of the initial enzyme, which is virtually 
postulating the life-impulse itself. 

Osborn, in his work on the “ Origin and Evolu- 
tion of Life,” also virtually starts by assuming that 
which he sets out to prove. He suggests that the 
initial step in the origin of life was the coordinating 
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and bringing together of the then primordial ele- 
ments of water, nitrates, and carbon dioxide, “which 
so far as we know had never been in combined action 
before.” Was their coming together a blind, for- 
tuitous affair? Osborn assumes that these elements 
were gradually bound by a new form of mutual 
attraction “out of which arose a new form of unity 
in the cosmos, an organic unity or organism. It 
was an application of energy new to the cosmos. In 
fact it was life.” “When the earth had in the course 
of its physical evolution become adapted as the 
abode of life, living substances came into being.” 
By their own independent action, or by what? 

In trying to account for happenings on the earth’s 
surface, we follow the chain of cause and effect. 
But when we try to explain origins, we are dealing 
with a chain which has only one end. 

Picted, a Swiss scientist, concluded that because 
all chemical action of the kind which goes on in 
living things is annihilated at one hundred degrees 
below zero Centigrade, therefore chemical action 
and life are one. But chemical action is as old as 
the earth. Is life as old? 

II. THE LIVING AND NON-LIVING WORLDS 
I FANCY I am not alone in having difficulty in 
uniting the two worlds — the living and the non- 
living — and in seeing them under the same law. 
In the one I see something like mind and pur- 
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pose; every living thing shows something for which 
wc Iiave no name but intelligence. Organization 
demands an organizing principle. There is purpose 
in the wings of a bird, the legs of an animal, the 
fins of a fish, but where is there purpose in the orbs, 
in the comets, in the meteors? Or, to come down to 
the earth, where is there purpose in the mountains, 
in the stratified rocks, in the ocean, or in the air 
currents? 

In a living body there are organs which function; 
in a non-living, there are parts which act and are 
acted upon. To see mind in all is the task — to see 
in gravity, in cohesion, in chemical aflSnity, in disso- 
lution, anything at work akin to ourselves. We see 
irrefragable law; we see the sequence of cause and 
effect; we see the weather system work itself out — 
evaporation, condensation, precipitation, resulting 
in clouds, rainfall, springs, streams, lakes, and seas; 
we see the never-failing succession of the seasons; we 
see the law of the conservation of force; but do all 
these things imply the same intelligence, though 
unconscious, which we see in the sitting bird, or in 
the growing plant or tree? Is the cosmic order akin 
to the vital order? Of course mechanics and chemis- 
try are one the universe over; atoms and molecules 
are atoms and molecules; but where does mind end, 
and law begin? Or, is it all law, or all mind, accord- 
ing to our point of view? The moral order, which is 
man’s order, we know has its limits, but I am try- 
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ing to see if the rational order is coexistent with 
nature. The unity we seek we may find in the old 
conception of God, but this saddles all the turmoil 
and disorder and evil of the world upon an all- 
wise, alhgood Being. 

Shall we adopt the idea of a primal mind as dis- 
tinct from the human mind, as the poets do? I 
grasp at anything that will help me see that Lam 
akin to the farthest star, in my mind as in my body. 
I cannot think of a dual or a divided universe. I 
want to see myself as strung upon the same thread 
as all the rest of nature. 

In organic evolution I see the workings of the 
creative impulse — or growth, as opposed to mere 
accretion or accumulation. In the light of the same 
law does one not see worlds and suns potential in 
the spiral nebulae? Science helps us to see the evolu- 
tion of the chemical elements, or to follow up this 
defining and differentiating process. Could we fly 
to the uttermost parts of the heavens, we should 
find the Cosmic Mind there before us. 

III. THE ORGANIZING TENDENCY 

Is it possible to think of any ingenious contrivance 
in nature as the result of chance, or of the fortuitous 
clashing and jostling of the elements? Living things 
are full of these ingenious contrivances which serve 
a iiefinite end and keep life going. In the inorganic 
world there are no such contrivances; there is not 
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the simplest bit of machinery — parts adjusted 
to parts, and the whole adjusted to some specific 
end* In all the clashing and jostling of bodies and 
forces through all the astronomic and geologic 
ages, .not so much as the simplest mechanical de- 
vice — a coiled spring or a carpenter’s hammer 
— has been struck out, and never can be. It is true 
that there are certain static conditions of mat- 
ter that suggest design — natural bridges, natural 
obelisks, rude architectural and monumental struc- 
tures, and human profiles on the rocks; but these 
are not the result of a constructive process, of a 
building-up, but the result of degradation: the ero- 
sive forces carve them out in obedience to the laws 
of matter and energy. We easily see how it all came 
about; and we can guide these forces so that they 
will repeat the process. But we do not see how the 
living body, with all its marvelous adjustments and 
coordinations, came about, and we cannot manipu- 
late matter so as to produce the simplest living 
thing. Darwinians profess to see in natural selec- 
tion — which is simply a name for an eliminating or 
sifting process — the explanation of even man him- 
self. But the elimination of the weaker forms, which 
has gone on for whole geologic ages — for example, 
in the Grand Canon of the Colorado — has not 
resulted in so much as one perfect, four-square 
foundation, or one perfect flying arch. Natural se- 
lection is not a creative, but a purely mechanical, 
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process. We involuntarily personify it, and think of 
it as involving will and power of choice; think of it 
as selecting this and that, as a man does when he 
weeds his garden or selects his seeds, or breeds his 

animals. But it is not positive at all. It is negative 

a dropping-out process. 

Chance, or chance selection, works alike in the 
organic and the inorganic realms, but it develops no 
new forms in the inorganic, because there is no prin- 
ciple of development, no organizing push. But in 
organized matter there is, in and behind all this or- 
ganizing, a developing principle or tendency; the 
living force is striving toward other forms; in other 
words, development occurs because there is some- 
thing to develop. An acorn develops, but a quartz 
pebble only changes. 

The living body is placed in a world of non-living 
bodies and forces, and it takes its chances; it devel- 
ops only by their aid; if warmth and moisture are 
withheld, it ceases to develop; or, if warmth and 
moisture are in excess, it ceases to develop; its well- 
being is insured when it rides the inorganic forces, 
and is not ridden by them. It is subject to the law of 
chance of the world in which it is placed, but that 
law of chance does not explain its origin or its de- 
velopment as it does that of the non-living forms. 

That it is all the result of design or purpose of an 
all-wise Being, working his will upon matter, is 
equally unthinkable. Yet if it is the result of chance, 
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then the wc»rld of iniin! nnc! soul is only it pfiitse cif 
me(‘hnnu*H and c’heiuistry. In that vnsv the of a 
Panl nr a Ilniner is no i^^eater wcnnier than a vol- 
canic homh, haviiij^ e.sscntially the Hiunc ori^dm If 
we regard it a.s the work of dc^sigm we are <'tnn|Hdled 
to saddle all the stn and tni^Ty. fdl the dt*lays and 
failures and wastes of the ge(»l<»gie ages, tipoii In* 
finite Wisdom and (toodncss, tt*get!ier with all the 
fainiiH* and iH\sii!en<*e and carnage and misc*arringt*H 
of history. 

For untold iniilioiiH of years the earth was givtni 
up to low, groveling, all hut hrainleHS, la*stia! forms, 
devouring and devcnired; for ollter untold ritillhutH 
it was the s(‘ene of a earni^’a! of terrible dragondike 
monHters — in i!ie mui, on the earth, and in the air 
“ a tragedy of monstrous h^rms enaetrd ufHui an 
unstable stage tluit rose* ant! sank or was over- 
whelmed by fm‘ and fhawb For cdlier long ages it 
was the s<Tne of a{K*dike en»aturc*s struggling to la- 
man, living in (*aves, tsmtending with savage iKaisis, 
hirsute, forbidding, living by tooth and f‘Iaw and 
museular stremgih mc^n* than by wit, followf-d by the 
long fnstorieal jH-riod during which num itp|M-iired 
and has fougirt his way to his pmsimt siiigi- of de« 
vclo|)mcnt, through blcHal and carnage ftiid siitferiiig 
and misdirectcal activities, doggial by nil the evil 
and destructive passions, obstructed aiid lliwartet], 
cut off by plagues and wars, engiilfwl by eiiriti^ 
quakes, devoured by firtt and fkaid, liltiideii by Itk 
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own ignorance, consumed by Iiis own evil passions, 
yet making steady progress toward the position 
which he now holds in the animal kingdom. 

IV. SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM 

The bogey of teleology frightens a good many 
honest scientific minds. To recognize anything akin 
to intelligence in nature, or to believe that a uni- 
versal mind is immanent in, or a part of, the cosmos, 
is looked upon as disloyalty to the scientific spirit. 

Lamarck’s idea of an indwelling directing princi- 
ple in organic evolution discredited him with Dar- 
win, and with the leading biologists since his time. 
Yet Darwin said he could not look upon the uni- 
verse as the result of chance. But he faltered be- 
fore the other alternative — that any will or design 
lay back of it. 

It is unfortunate that these words connote things 
purely human, and to that extent are likely to lead 
us astray. But are not all our terms human, even 
the word ‘‘astray” itself? Can we have any other? 
Emerson says that anything may be affirmed or de- 
nied of the Infinite, and that God can be hinted only 
in signs and symbols. In trying to describe time, we 
need a new language that differs as much from our 
ordinary speech as algebra differs from arithmetic. 
The circle and sphere are the only complete types of 
Infinity. 

In-Professor Loeb’s mechanistic conception of life 
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there is no liint <>f lutin! ur suit!; nil in inatti’r iiini 
force. All the inec'hiiui.HlH iui<i ^iim! iiiiitiii- 

alintB uiieon.seioii?%Iy etuiow thrir iiiattrr itiid ftirra 
with iTOdive |>uwf*r» ihti.H rirviitiiii-: tlir’iii in fhr 
rank of a Dem, 

Seieiu'c^ knows no inystrricH; it kiiMw-* uiily 
hie pn^hleinH and ctmi|jurativi‘!y f*’w nf thrin, Hitt 
may not cme stn* inysit^ricH in nat nrr w i! hutif fw^ng a 
mystic? Pliysic^nt fac’ts may ifii*H|4irut»k% hni wt* 
do not call them mysteries. Ha- hiiih and devt4uji« 
merit of the(t41 is wonderfii!, lait ran wn say iliiti it 
is mystcrions? Deans not. mystery inifily .HoinefhtnK 
occult ami unknowalile? Is a fiiiih'*|dsi ur evulutiun- 
ist to l>e charged witli mystiensm Iwanausi* in*' refuseH 
to admit that the dev<d*»j>mrnl of s|asieH is idl a 
matter of <dianw? If he bdievrs. for instaiiee, that 
the horse as we know liim was iiicviiahlt* in llmi 
small lamsi of hkKsnie times, the cii|ii|i|iiiH, is he t.t> 
he cliarged with a ieleologieal titinl ? th if we H|nik 
of tlie predestined of evottifion are wi* un 

faithful to the true sc’ientifie s|iirit ? h ntsl the insait 
predestined to lasajme an oak? D’ih*h growl It iniply n 
mysterious guitling foree or priiieiplr? llie little 
lirown house* wrtui that fusses imd rhiiilers here 
around its Imx on my |Kjrch has rfuiir nil way 
from Central Amerieii. Did suimdliiiig guide it? 
Life is full of this kind of gnidjiiice. Nut iiiiieh of me 
ture can explained liy iiddilion iiiiii siilitriietioii; 
not much of it can Im exphiiiied I#y mere iiieeliiiiiics, 
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or physic's; not mnoh of it can be explained by the 
do(‘ trines of cluince. Tlierc are reasons behind rea- 
sons. Yon may give good physiological reasons why 
thc‘ heart l)eats, why tlie liver secretes bile, why th:; 
digc'stive proc'csses go on and our food nourishes us, 
but can you find the mind by dissecting the brain or 
connect mind with matter? 

Mystic'ism belongs to the si)here of our religious 
emotions, and when we read natural phenomena 
through these emotions we are mystical. We cannot 
say tliat the c'ourse of evolution has been directed, 
and we cannot say it goes by chance. Tlie changes of 
the seasons are not direc'ted; the cir^'uit of the wa- 
ters frond the earth, through the sea to the clouds 
and back to the earth, is not directed; the orbs in 
their (‘ourses are not directed; the sap in the trees, 
the blood in our veins, are not directed; neither are 
these things by chance. “An inward perfecting 
principle “ is the divinity that shapes the ends of all 
organisms. 

Many seientifie nxen are so shy of teleology that 
they tend to the other extreme and land in a world 
of (dianee. 

Now, if man and all the other forms of life are the 
result of chance, then C-hanee is a very good god and 
should be written with a capital. No matter what 
we call the power out of which the universe flows, or 
witli whi('h it is identified* it is a veritable Deus. 

We cannot affirm that we are tlie result of chance, 
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nor the result of as we use tiiese words in our 

daily lives. These wonls npf^ly io fuirfs and 
incuts of which our lives are utadt‘ up. They <lt> 
lielp us in (kuiliiig with the whole. We share in tlu* 
life of the univtTse; we are a part of it, and wind 
kcH^ps it going keeps us going. What s<‘t ev<ihilion on 
foot and evolved the (jrganie fr<un the* iaorganie Ls 
the parent of us all. It Is not we that are immortal; 
it is life, and tlie universe*. We pu.ss like shad(»ws. hut 
the sun remain.s — f<»r a .sea.son. We say a tiling, 
or an event, that it came hy ehanc‘e, whem wv sea* no 
will like unto our own dimming il ; at the same time 
we know thalf the laws of matter ami f<*n*e c'ontrol 
everything. Not a sparrow falls to iht' ground with- 
out their iinmut4il)le dcHTtH^s. In tfic same stmm* the 
hairs of our heads are numlH*rcHi 

When we diseu.ss or deseTilK^ the* univc*r.Hc* in terms 
of e*xiK*rien(!e, we art* deeding in half-truths. We* can- 
not descrilK!i a sphere* in terms of angle^.s ami right 
lines; no more* can we de*HerilH* or interpre*t the All in 
terms of our own ex|>e*rieri<t?. 

If it w<*re! ('hanex!, or Dunvan’s Natural Sedexdton, 
or orthogeumsis, or whatever it wits, ifint Iinmght 
me and all otli(*r fornts of life* here*, that gave me* my 
mind and iKidy, tliat put rny two e\ves and my two 
ears just where^ the*y are of most se*rvicx» to me*, ami 
my two arms and hands, ami my tw«> It*gs iind 
feet, and all my inU*rmd organs, my iloiilde eir<*ii- 
lation, my heart to pump the blocKl and ke*ep the* 
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vital inacIiiiK'ry going, iny st'crotions and my ex- 
vn'tioiis, my lungs to lay hold of the air and purify 
tli(> blood, my liver arid kidneys to eliminate the 
poisons and effete matter, my marvelous diges- 
tive' system to furnisli the fuel that generates the 
physical power, and, morti than all these things, 
that looked after my germ in the old Cambrian 
si'as and brought it safely <lown through the haz- 
ards of the long road of evolution and developed 
it and madi' me a man, aiul gave me the capacity 
to eontemplaU' and enjoy this amazing universe — 
the power or t he blind force or the law of chance, 

1 .say, that c'ould do all this is god enough for me. I 
want no otlu'r. 

Do we expi'ct to .see the Natural Providence at 
work as we .see man at work? Nature works from the 
inside. In the human .sphere there is a maker and a 
thing made. Not .so in the universe. Things are in 
t heir place without la'ing made. Our concepts of the 
iK'ginning and the end do not apply to them. The 
words “ehancs^" and “design” are born of our lim- 
ited knowledge. 

'Phut man or an ant or a leaf or a flower could re- 
sult from lh<‘ haphazard jostling together of the 
molecules of malti'r, or the units of force, is un- 
thinkable. Could one g<‘t an intelligent sentence, or 
one’s own name, by putting the letters of the print- 
er’s tyiH* in a lint and shaking them up till the crack 
of doom? ~ an old and trite comparison, but it 



